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This man saw the Hiroshima atom bomb. There is nothing else we 
“Stow about him - whether he is alive or dead, who he is or was. 


: 
We could have used a more horrifying picture than this one. But 


jpenty years after the bomb was first used, we’ve learnt to deal with 
at kind of horror, by shutting off our minds to it. And what we have 

learn about the atom bomb is that simply being afraid of it is 
NOt cnough: we have to find a way out of our fear. 


uh 

The bomb is not @ monster - an act of god or fairytale dragon. { 
he made by men, and men must control it. And if it may seem to 
rave been controlled, in the sense that it hasmt been used since 
“45, the risk and the fear that it may be used ure still there, In that 
Bs: it is not under control; nor is it under control when an increasing 
ee of nations are seeking and getting uuclear weapons of their 
ris is not a question of democracy against dictatorship, whatever 
th, Glicial myth says. The British people ure no more able than 
“a Russians to control the decision to use the bomb. We all have to 
OUSL (or distrust) our rulers. In fact, it was the United States, fivhting 
tart’ naine of freedom and justice, which used the bomb an a buman 
there - a fact which, along with many others, has not helped to endear 
thay western democracies lo the nations of Asia. Everyone now claims 
ti they do not want to use nuclear weapons; but they are ready 
m them if they have to. Men who are not mad in the way Hitler 
pe Mad, who have some claim to being reasonable and well-inten- 
ie human beings, are nevertheless prepared to use weapons which 
lt kill and destroy on a scale as yet unknown. 

atts possibility is what Robert Jay Lifton writes about in his article 
4,,.Pege 6, when he says: " Nuclear weapons confront us with a kind of 
thie, that can have no meaning.” This is the prospect which has made 
by, ands of people join in a campaign to abolish nuclear weapons. 
Whitett Vietnam and too many other places, people are dying deaths 
thin N are no more “meaningful” than those of the people in Hire 
‘hae [f we are concerned with the suffering of other people and not 
ty ; with our own fear of incineration, we have to worry about high 
pJiasives, napalin, white phosphorus, gas and germ canisters, “ Lazy 
~8 the machine-gun and the rifle - and all the other weapons which 
_.~ tom bomb has made “ conventional.” Our enemy is war itsele. 

in re lake this problem seriously, we are tackling the biggest problem 
of 722 World. We have ta find ways of dealing with the causes of wars, 
op -Niting, and ending them when they start, of finding other ways 
pp oettling conflicts without going to war. We have to find out if it is 
Wariele to create a kind of society which will not need or want to go to 
“ or allow itself to be forced unwillingly to war. 

Inoyice of our apparent powerlessness, the pacifist and antinuclear 
What ors have emphasised the respousibilty of the individual to do 


== 
ES pe 


me ‘an to help create a just and peaceful world, More people 
lon. begun to study and practise the techniques and principles: ot 
as )Olence, as a way of demonstrating opposition to warlike policies, 
\ jt deans of education for peace, and as an indication af the way in 
a contliets can be solved and a just society created without 
th, “(Fse to violence. No-one pretends that the abolition of war and 
thi, feation of what has been ealled “a non-violent society" are any- 
as but long-term projects. Nevertheless, they are urgent projects. 
the have any faith that they are possible, and if we are not to accept 
dea that war will always be with us, we have to start now. 
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Women’s 
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_ League for Peace 


| and Freedom 
| GERTRUDE BUSSEY 
AND 

MARGARET TIMS 


A concise but comprehensive 
history to mark the occasion 
of the organisation's first 
fifty years since its formation 
in 1915. ft shows the great 
efforts its members have 
made through and between 
two world wars to establish 
conditions for a just and 
durable peace throughout 
the whole human family. 
The book is not only a record 
of the League’s work but a 
judgment of. the modern 
world. Illustrated 40s. 


| ALLEN & UNWIN | 


Twenty years 


Twenty years since Hiroshima. I don’t 
dure think what the next twenty years 
will be like; but I de know that Peace 
News is going to be every hit as hard- 
worked as it is now. It will also prohab- 
ly he every hit as poor. I don’t ask you 
to make out a twenty-year bankers’ or- 
der (though we wouldn't refuse it); 
but if you can help us out, we'll be 
grateful, and we'Jl make good use of the 
money. 


ROD PRINCE. 


total since February & 


£1105 


contributions this week £8 15 O 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
to Peace News Ltd)to Merfyn Turner, 
§ Caledonian Road London N1 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 48. Discounts for 
eries, Box No, Is extra. Cash with order (not 
stumps please). Adverts to reach 5 Catedonian 
id, London, N.1 by first post Monday, Box 
No. replies to same uddress. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 

FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
HH International, 88 Park Avenue, Eniield, 
Middx. 


PENTELS, CRAYONS, WATEIOCOLOURS, and 


lois of other stationcry for personal, aaah or 
Oflice use. Get all your supplies from Hat 
mans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 Cale 


donmian Road, Kings Cross, London N.!}. 


POSTERS PRINTED by Tlousmans, quickly and 
choaply. 50 size 20in x 15in 57s &d post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day service. 6 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cro London N.1. (TER 
4 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate. Send two 
guineas and small urine specimen, Hadley 
laboratories, 18 Harvist Road, London N.W.6. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right te 
select from notices sent in To make the service 
as sie dee as possibile, we urge organisers te; 
i. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
ost Monday (Priday preferred) 
nelude date, town, place (hall. street), 
nature of event, speakers, erganisers (and 
secretary's address) 
To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 
Remember to order copisa sf Peace News for 
Aes advertised meeting: Sale or Return. Fron: 
irculation Dept., 5 Caledonian Bd., N.1. 


boek a classified or 


6 August, Friday 


BRIGHTON-JIOVE boundary. 8 - 8.36 am [Peace 
Statue, Silent vigil of prayer and dedication 
for peace (Hiroshima Day). SoF and CND. 


HAYES ISLAND, 
midnight. Welsh C.100. 


LONDON §E.3. 8 pm. St Pauls, Bow Common. 
Eucharist for peace and justice, Hiroshima 
Day. (Bus down Burdett Rd from Mile End 
stn). Christian ©.100. 


LONDON N.5. 8 pm. Steenoven Misston House, 
16 Aberdeen Road. Holy Eucharist for peace and 
social justice, and address by Bishop Paget 
King, PPU FoR, CND, CSM etc, 


LONDON §.W.1. 8 - 
hall. Iltroshima Day vigil. Details: 
Landon CND. 


8.30 pm. Cenotaph, White- 
CHA 3872. 


French Church, Leices- 
ter Pil. Mass for world peace, followed, at 
friends Mtg House, 52 St Mariin’s Lane, by 
refreshments, talk and discussion, Pax. 


LONDON W.C.2, 6 pm 


SALFORD. 8 pm. St Thomas Church Hall, 
Broad St. ‘‘No more Hiroshimas,"’ speakers 
Salford MPs Frank Allaun and Stan Orme. 
Council for Peace in Vietnam. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 7.45 pm. Schools’ depu- 
tation (in uniform) to 10 Downing Street with 
pledges and cornfiowers. YCND. 


6-8 August, Fri-Sun 


COVENTRY. 48-hour fast to ald War on Want 
(Dagoretti Children's Home, Kenya). Details: 
450 Windermere Road, Hirmingham 21, Cttee 
of 100. 


7 August, Saturday 


LONDON E.4,. Assemble 2 pm Chingford War 
Memorial, Kings Head Hill, for march (* No 
more Hiroshimas, Peace in Vietnam ‘') through 


Waltham Forest to Leyton Town Hall via 
Walthamstow Town Hall. Details LAR 5928. 
CND and YCND. 


MANCHESTER. Assemble 2.30 pm at Tib Lane, 
Cross St for Hiroshima march and vigil. CND 
and BCHY. 


MORDEN ‘TUBE STN. March to Wimbledon 
Wur Memorial with cornflowers. Merton YCND. 


7-8 August, Sat-Sun 


MAIDSTONE. Weckend of activitics in remem- 
brance of Hiroshiina, aeorters should go 
on Sat morning to 12 ing Edward Road. 
Poster parade, public mtg, leafleting, Sanity 
selling, folksongs, vigil, discussion of future 
loca} activities, CND, YCND and Workshops. 


7-14 August, Sat-Sat 


SHEFFIELD. Sorby Hall. Summer conference on 
"Pacifism and the resolution of conflict.’ 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 9 Coombe Road, 
New Malden, Surrey. 


8 August, Sunday 


LONDON W.C.1. 230 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Friends of Kegistance meeting. Cilee of 100. 


LOCAL GHOME COUNTIES CHINAS GLASS PAGMIO 


ee 


PIANOS MOVED 220 CAMDEN HIGH SIRE! WWI 


Cardiff. 24 hour fast to 12° 


WHEN IN LONDON ... Peace News and Hous- 
mans Bookshop are open from 9.30 am to 6 
pm. Monday to Friday (and Housmans till 1 pm 
on Saturday). 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N.1. (TER 4474) 


Publications 

LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Ruad, London N.1. 


Accommodation vacant 


AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. Large room, double bed, 
share furnished flat with one other. ‘Tolerant 


household, Belsize Park, £5 4s weekby, C. Web- 


ber, 40 M fleld Road, N.W.3. 

For sale 

BALL. PENS - white with ‘ Polaris must go" 
embossed in gold. Is postage 4d. Dozen $s 


postage 1s. Box 391. 


NORTH EAST CND lapel badges lin dlameter, 
black on light green. 37s 6d per 100 cash with 
order. D. Webb, 27 Beech Grove, Whitley Bay, 
Northumberland. 


9-14 August, Mon-Sat 


HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex, ‘ Effinsward,”' 
Anglican Pacilist Conference on ‘ Pacifism, 
Law and Order.'' Details: APF, 29 Great 


James St, London W.C.1. 


12 August, Thursday 


LONDON E.11l. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. '‘ How wide is pacifism.’’ PPU. 


13 August, Friday 


BRISTOL. 15 Kenmore Crescent, Filton. Arthur 
Lake reviews Tolstoy’s ‘* Crists of Civilisation.’ 
PPU., 


14 August, Saturday 


BROMLEY STH. stn. 16.30 am, March to Croy- 
gee against Vietnam war. Kromiley Cttee 


19 August, Thursday 


LONDON E.1J. & pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Geni Sugarman: “ The modern 
drug Industry.’"" PPU. 


REVOLUTION and 
VIOLENCE 


by Mulford Sibley 


now reprinted 


Available from Peace News 

5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 
6d each (post 3d) 

5s doz, 37s 6d 100 post free 

US: 10c, 60c for 10, $5.50 for 100 


4! renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsteigh Street WC1 


Any old 
Peace News... 


Last January we published a list of back 
numbers of Peace News which were in 
short supply. We still need copies of 
some Issues to complete university and 
library orders, and our greatest need 
at the moment is for copies of the 
following 1965 issues: 


January 29 (Front page Churchill and 
Gandhi). 

March 26 (Martin Luther King). 
April 30 (Revolution and Violence). 
May 28 (Joan Baez interview). 


A revised list of issues in shert supply 
will be published soon but if you have 
any less recent back numbers please 
let us know. 


Postage will be refunded and papers 
should be sent unfolded and packed as 
securely as possible. Please address 
them to the Publishing Department, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don N.1, 


Teach-ins | 


Can they promote understanding of | 
‘other side’? 


Dr Rachel Pinney 
will demonstrate the method of 


Creative listening | 


which does just this. 


12 July - 17 October: London - BY 
mingham - Manchester - Carlisle ; 
Glasgow - Edinburgh - Newcastle - 
Leeds - Sheffield - Manchester” 
Oxford - Bristol - Southamptod 
Brighton 

Friday August 6 
Friends House, 45 Corporatio 
CARLISLE 

Saturday, August 7 : 
Tullie Hall, Castle St, CARLISLE 

Monday August 9, Tuesday 10, Thus 

day 12, Friday 13, Saturday 14 c 
Jona Conimunity, 214 Clyde St, GLé* 
GOW. 

Monday August 16, Tuesday 17, Tho 
day 19, Friday 20, Saturday 2h IN 
YMCA, 14 St. Andrews St, ED 
BURGH. 


7.80 pm admission free collecti® 


Enquiries to 93 Oakley Street, 
London $.W.3. FLAxman 7008 


AUGUST 3 


and university bookshops and 
from 2a Ranulf Rd, London NW2 


VIEWS 8 


— special numbé! 


LIBERTARIAN PSYCITIATRY 
96 pages 5s 


R.D. LAING - A ten day voyage 
James GREEN - Some rules of the 
David COOPER - Violence in psyel 
Stuart WALL - Identity in the family 
and 80 
Peter LOMAS - A “Freudian” view 
Alan BECKETT - on R. D. Laing 
Peter HARCOURT - Mental distros 
n 


n now 


cio! 


as 


Sabby SAGALL - A social theory of gs 
mental ill) 
AND - Ray Durgnat reviews The Part 


Arts. Scan Gervasi - Labour's Econo, 
Strategy. Clive Barker - British theal i 
Harding on Worsley’s “The 
Word Michael Walzer - Camp 
ngs. 


VIEWS - post free anywhere - 50) 
is £1 a year (or NF 15; US $4: 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 


post free trial 5s : 


Air edition 8 weeks for 103; Ure 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send xis? 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Cale “4 

Road, London N.1, (Block let 


please.) 
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) #0 PUl down by “ peacekeeping ” 


William B. Lloyd, Jr 


Peacemaking before peacekeeping 


The military operations of the United 
Nations in the Middle Kast, the Congo 
4nd Cyprus have been piven a new 
tile: “peacekeeping.” Those groups 
Which have Jong been advocating a 
United Nations military force are now 
bracketing the undeniable good that 
hese UN operations have accomplished 
With an extension of the military ra- 
lionale into the concept of a standing 
army under a permanent UN command. 


Even those organisations totally opposed 
9 military action have started to accept 
Ye term “peacekeeping”: the War 
“esisters’ International used the term 
Na recent letter to the UN Secretary- 
3¢neral pleading for establishment of an 
Unarmed, non-violent peace unit. 


It is time to stop to examine this term. 
© see whether it is adequate to express 
‘a at the world needs in order to move 
Wards lasting peace, and to indicate 
Eicw proposals along the line of peace. 
aking which should come before peace- 
ping. 
poe word “ peacekeeping ” assumes that 
Fe. are keeping something we have al- 
ady vot. But can a world in which 
oe nations are considered to be merely 
re ers of wood and drawers of water, 
id other nations are assumed to be 
Walified for world economic direction, 


Teal) is 
Worl be characterised as a peaceful 


a the other hand “ peacemaking " con- 
ae the creation of a new relationship 
win eat must be made), and one that 
One ook like peace and feel like peace 
toute is made. This concept was un- 
the ay one of the factors leading 
‘ merican Friends Service Commit- 
Phi 4 few years ago to publish the pam- 
€t Speak Truth to Power. Without 
aot n® to speak truth to power, we can- 
“ co ntake true peace. On the other hand, 
tng} "ping" peace involves a hidden and 
nis Tous danger that speaking truth to 
“ed will be substantially abandoned. 
a is the relationship of “ peacekeep- 
. » moreover, to the real world of today 
rai world in revolutionary ferment 
hacen! economic injustice and social 
i owardness? If all uprisings are con. 
Com! to be merely chapters in the 
4, Mtinist plan of world conquest, to 
( f opern- 

» Will this not give Communists un- 
Credit for leading movements avaingt 
ect Le aS and Jead to another 
thor ae loly Alliance" on the 
tog le in the developing nations are 
nk tied earning a precarious living to 
Xeon uke street riots or other violence 
ang), When at their limit of tolerance, 
Peace vine been frustrated in’ seeking 
of alk change. Communists, whether 
Create Soviet of Chinese brand, cannot 
Dor’ or In general even instigate, 
flit Or uprisings. They can and do in- 
Started, 
thelr own 


“Ons 
Ne 


A 
Adm 


for 
Ome Shulfling of military units and 
4 Un ds on a regional basis - or even 
Contr pearing army - will not by itself 
Whic} Wile to the fundamental first step, 
Meck, ts (0 persuade dictatorial and 
im ypleahl regimes to accept specific and 
Mane peaceful change of real siyni- 


No 
twedeident illustrates the contrast. be- 
bor! beacekeeping and peacemaking 

" than Jast year’s Stanleyville in- 
Mtion by Belyium, the United 


Ponts} oie 
by ‘Ne if it could have been performed 
}) 


Young ‘Osa who emphasise peacemaking 
Uys 


4 deny action was a shortcireuiting and 
Neg, lal necessary process af 
short, the answer wag 
et fomne their machinery 
Weer Mand, but rather negotiations be- 
the r e Tshombe regime and the 
iin tlers: leading to a government 
Ty, ®nal reconeiliation. 
At legbelions (for actually there wera 
l 8t three) were based upon real 


grievances. The Congo National Amny 
during 1963 repressed peaceful protests, 
strikes by salary-less teachers and other 
demonstrations with increasing brutallty. 
A provincial regime Jacking any repre- 
sentation for the largest tribe of an 
eastern province was imposed by Leo- 
poldville. 


The rebels, facing vastly superior fire 
power and crushing air-raids, appealed 
to the Organisation of African Unity, 
which in late September 1964 sent a 
delegation to Washington to appeal for 
an end of the flow of arms to the white 
mercenaries, and urgent negotiations for 
national reconciliation. On legalistic 
grounds, the delegation received a 
barely polite brush-off; it was refused 
an appointment with President John- 
son. 


This cavaller treatment of the offictal 
regional organisation for the African 
continent was in shocking contrast with 
the very respectful attitude which 
Washington demands that others show 
towards the Organisation of American 
States. In effect President Johnson 
chose Tshombe as against all the rest 
of independent Africa. 


Following this rebuff, the insurgents 
turned more and more to the idea of 
using Western concern for the Stanley- 
ville whites as a means of forcing the 
Western powers to pressurise Prime Min- 
ister Tshombe into negotiations. Never- 
theless the shooting of hastages was 
threatened only in the case of an overt 
hostile act - an air raid. When this 
occurred on November 24, the shootings 
were partially carried out. 


Much as we rightly condemn the mur- 
der of innocent hostages, must we not 
also consider that it was a neplected 
responsibility of the “ advanced" demo- 
cratic powers to explore fully and in 
time all avenues of negotiation, culmina- 
ting perhaps in UN-supervised  elec- 
tions? 


In one view, democracy {s the substitn- 
tion of ballots for bullets, In the con- 
vietion that it is better to count heads 
hefore a battle than corpses afterwards. 
Therefore the organisation of impartial 
elections is an irreplaceable clement 
in effective, comprehensive peacemaking. 
Even in relation to backward societies, 
which may seem to the outsider over- 
ripe for change, the final justification 
for reoryanisation must be the freely 
expressed will of the population. This 
brings us to the possibilities of UN- 
supervised votes in tension areas, 
United Nations difficulties in the Conso 
tend to obscure a previaus remarkably 
successful experience with supervising 
popwar elections in’ developing coun. 
tries. In 1956. for example, a UN team 
supervised a plebiscite which resulted 
in the integration of British Togoland 
with soon-to-he independent Ghana, 


In April 1938 the UN supervised a gen- 
eral election in what was then French 
Togoland, where there had previously 
been frequent charges of unjust pres- 
sure on voters. The party af the far 
sighted Sylvanus Olympio - until then 
a small splinter group - defeated the 
entrenched regime by a landslide vote. 
(Olympio’s anti-militarist policy 4s 
President of Togo led in early §963 to 
his death in a coup hy dissatisiied forn- 
er French army officers.) 


A fow years later, the UN supervised 
a plebiscite in the northern section of 
the British Cameroons, which resulted 
in joining the aren to Nigeria. Hore 
women voted for the first time, at the 
insistence of the UN Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. (A previous UN-snpervised plebis- 
elte in the southern section had led to 
{ts foining the French-speaking part to 
form the presen! independent nation of 
Cameroon.) 

In 1960 the United Natlons supervised 
a plebiseite in the Trust Territory of 
Western Samoa. 

In observing all five votes, the UN 
oMeials were welcomed by the people 
of the territories concerned, 

There are at least two najor problems 
in applying this experience to tense con- 
flict situations. First there is the prob- 
lem of persuading unpopular reglines 
to submit ta supervision of an 
election. Secondly, there is the prub- 
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lem of irreversibility in the case of a 


vote which puts a Communistled or 
otherwise dictatorial group into power. 


In regard to the first point, Col Batista, 
President of Cuba before the Castro 
revolt, actually expressed publicly a 
willingness to have the UN supervise 
a scheduled élection when he felt the 
growing wave of disaffection endanger. 
ing his regime. Undoubtedly he was 
counting on winning the election and 
actually fortifying his rule. Nevertheless, 
while he felt weak the UN might have 
extracted from him a promise to ac- 
cept a coalition government if such were 
the result of the voting, and in this 
way a transition might have been made 
by democratic consent and without the 
loss of many highly-educated Cubans 
who are now refugees, 


If adequate UN supervisory personnel 
and equipment were organised and on 
call, this would encourage requests. for 
it. When the UN felt that a situation 
in a particular country was deterlora- 
ting dangerously, it could offer first its 
conciliation and mediation services, and 
if these failed, its supervision of an 
election, In many Cases the regime in 
office would at this point accept the 
suggestion as offering. the chance at 
Jeast of partial survival in a coalition 
government, UN armed forces. shoukt 
be sent only on a minimum basis, and 
only when tied in with a definite euaran- 
tee of elections. 

Concerning the second point + the diff- 
cully or impossibility of ousting a dicta. 
torship once it achieves power - tt might 
be laid down that UN supervision of 
an election would also involve a U 
frontier control to prevent infilfration 
and the introduction of arms, and that 
one UN-supervised. election must be 
followed by another two years ster, 
with full guarantees for the’ freedom 
of opposition candidates to campaisn 
and distribute literature. In this way 
the ability of the people to turn outa 
Communist cr other dictatorial govern- 
ment if it dissatisfied them could be 
supported, : 

A very simple but important devyelop- 
mont of the United Nations competence 
would. te, the stationing ‘of a single 
UN representative permanently in the 
capital eity of every member state and 
of other states willing to accept one, 
Such 4 representative eould act as. an 
observer for the Secretary-General and 
if need be-as an orthespot conciiiatar, 
Many international as wel] as really 
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“Act as peacemakers but not as 
rulers” says this sign of welcome 
to the UN force which entered the 
Gaza strip in 1957. In the article 
on this page, William B, WLloyd 
suggests ways in which the United 
Nations should act as a peacemak- 
ing body, rather than a mili 
tary “ peacekeeping " force. (Unt 
ted Nations photo.) 


dangerous domestic. issues likely ta re 


sult in major violence could be resolved 
by. quiet, discreet UN peatemsaking 
through these representatives without 
the publicity attendant upon the dy 
matic dispatth of a UN mission fram 
New York. Compared to the use af a 
UN military force for the possible kilk 
ing of a nation’s soldiers, the cancessian 
of sovereignty here suggested would 
seem minimal, 


Many technological advances need ta be 


applied to peacemaking, For example, 
UN peacekeeping in Katanga. sufferer 


greatly. from the UN's inability to fet 
its story across to the population, in tt 
face of a vitriolic and highly imaginative 


1G 


ant-UN propaganda by the Tshombe. - 


radio. The logical conchision would seem 


to be that sehenever conciliation and 


mediation fall and the UN reaches the 
stage of supervising a vote, it should 
have. autherily to set up ratilo broad: 
casting units in the area to carry dis: 


passionate news of its activities and oft. - 


maves towards the muintenanee af peace 


to the people concerned. What sense 
does it make ta give the UN an ary - 


before we give it @ voice? 


In return; the UN, for the duration of 
Ht mission, shanld carry to the cuteite 


world’ statements by the contending 


“parties within the country. 


United . Nations hacoknoping 
emergency basis has certainly proved 
yaluable in the Middle East, tha Cane 
and. Cyprus, But 


settlement which will take away. whe 
aceasion far hostilities? veers 


William Lloyd Is editor of the Amerleay 
* Toward Freedom” From 
1978 ta 1044 he wan, pgs ye Beeretary. 


monthiy, 


of the US Carapaign fer World Gover 
MON ee ee 


On WA 


before the military. 
approach is expanded into a UN stand- 
ing army, is it net yital to apply naw 
and more effective methods of teaching. 
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Demand for arms cut is spreading 


Left-wing Labour MPs won an unexpec- 
ted victory in Monday’s meeting of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, when their 
resolution calling for “drastic cuts in 
arms expenditure ” was accepted without 
a vate, Moving the motion, Frank AlI- 
lawn is reported to have demanded real 
cuts in the actual burden of expendi- 
ture, instead of the notional cuts in 
proposed expenditure, which did not 
affect the present situation. 

The fact that Mr Allaun’s rnotion was 
gecepled by lhe party leadership only 
a few hours after strenuous efforts had 
heen made to try to gel it watered down 


suggests that the leaders were aware of 
the support it commanded, and anxious 
to avoid the embarrassment of a vote, 
But it could atsu be that accepting the 
motion is one way of killing it. The 
essential part of the motion reads: 
“.,.no solution of the country’s econ- 
omic problems is possible unless dras- 
tic cuts in arms expenditure are made 
much earlier than at present pro- 
posed.” 
Since no drastic culs are at present pro- 
posed, and none are expected until the 
review of defence expenditure is com- 
pleted, Unis is not a resolution which 


The Commonwealth aliens 


As forecast, the government's White 
Paper on immigration has severely 
tightened the controls; it imposes a limit 
of 8,500 immigrants annually from the 
Cammonwealth, and bans entry alto- 
gether for people without special skills 
or without jobs waiting for them in 
Britain. It also imposes new and objec- 
tionable restrictions on the — immi- 
grants themselves; powers will be 
sought (with the proviso that they will 
be used “ very sparingly ”) to deport im- 
Migrants, or to have them report regu- 
larly to the police. 


Against. these restrictions, the govern- 
ment has set some brave words ahout 
the “stupidity” of racial prejudice, It 
offers financial assistance te local 
authorities and voluntary societies wark- 
ing for integration of coloured and white 
people, and it makes one or two definite 
moves, such as the announcement that 
employment exchanges will not in future 
help employers who attach discrimina- 
tory conditions to their requests for 
employment, 


In contrast to the severity of the new re- 
strictions, the positive moves are few 
and imprecise, The 8,500 limit is not 
Justified in economic terms, but on social 
grounds; if is claimed that there is a 
limit to the number of Immigranis this 
ecauntry can absorb, What this amounts 
to is an admission that the old policy 
of letting immigrants fend for therm 
selves has failed, and that this is a 
failure of the British rather than of the 
immigrants. The conclusion to be drawn 
froin this, one would have expected, is 
that there should be a more determined 
attack on discrimination, and some 
definite proposals on the really inflamm 
atory issues, like the housing problein, 
As it ts, the White Paper has nothing 
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to offer on housing except the hope that 
local authorities will use the powers they 
ulready have. Special assistance for im- 
migrants is specifically ruled out. 


The measures would have heen frac- 
tionally more acceptable if a time limit 
had been put on them, and if it had 
been made clear that they were being 
effected in order to give us time to 
sort out the problems which have 
arisen because of our indifference to 
the issues of welfare and racial preju- 
dice. Since they have not been presented 
in this light, the implication is that the 
immigrants themselves are to blame for 
the present crisis; the prospect of a per- 
manent limit on their admission as a 
matter of policy is going to encourage 
those who already regard them as in- 
ferior. Will the next demand from the 
extreme right be for the repatriation 
of the coloured people who are already 


here? Where does the principle of 
restrictions stop? 
It will not escape the notice of the 


Commonwealth countries that the new 
arrangements make sure that Britain 
continues to enjoy the services of Com- 
monwealth citizens who have special 
skills; the bulk of unskilled would-be 
iminigranis are barred. This makes non- 
sense Of much of our talk about techni- 
cal assistance fo developing countries, 
and it makes nonsense of the idea of the 
Comimonwealth as a society of equals, 
We have made sure that Britain goes on 
getting the advantage from the Cont 
monwealth, as we did out of the Em- 
pire, and the Commonwealth citizen is 
edfectively turned into an alien. 


CARD protest meeting at 4 pm Saturday 
August 7 in the Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WC. 
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ties the government down to anything 
specific. It will need continuing pressure 


to make sure that it is observed. 

Or could Monday's meeting be a sign of 
change? Could if be that at last, oppo 
sition to arms spending is no longer 
confined fo the Left? Last week’s Oh 
server reported that defence chiefs 


were ready to give up the Aden hase; 
the Observer itself called editorially for 
our withdrawal from the Middle East 
and Malaysia. Mr Reginald Paget, an 
MY far removed from the Left, has in- 
dicated that he sees a 1931 situation 
developing, in whieh the government is 
breaking its promises to the public; he 
is apparently considering resigning his 
seat in Parliament. 

Above all, there must be many thousands 
of Labour supporters and Labour voters 
who cannot aceept that arms spending 


has automatic priority, to which eva? 
thing clse must be sacrificed. 

Wilson and the other Labour 
must know what happens to a Labo 
government which sacrifices domesll 
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Worthy scoops Kennedy 


A new credit to our travelling contribu- 
tor, William Worthy. Writing apropos of 
Arthur Schlesinger’s memoirs of the 
days with Kennedy, now being serialised 
in the Sunday Times, Worthy points out 
that a dispatch from him informed 
readers of the Baltimore Afro-American 
about the coming invasion of Cuba a 
month before President Kennedy him- 
self knew about it. 

This was October 1960, and to be fair, 
Kennedy was not elected president until 
November. But after the publication of 
his story, based on a Ifavana conversa- 
tion with a Cuban television man, Wil- 
liam Worthy continued to report and 
lecture about the coming invasion. The 
Cubans had told him about the bases 
in the US where CIA and Pentagon 
instructors were training Cuban exiles, 
and he also reported their calm in the 
face of the attack. Jt was not until 
January 1961 that the New York Times 
picked up the story, and even in Ieh- 
ruary and March he met people who 
refused to believe the reports, It was 
a (louble shock for them when the 
invasion took place - and failed - in 
April. 

Perhaps Americans who want to know 
what the CIA is up to now read the 
Baltimore Afro-American. Vor our part, 
we were recently pleased to receive a 
letter from Prince Sihanouk of Cambo- 
dia, thanking us for William Worthy’s 
article of dune 4, which he said contribu- 
ted to the “demystification of a cer- 
tain American propaganda.” 
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While we've been grumbling about a 
mere 3.2% drop in the value of the 
pound, other countries have had far 
worse to put up with. In a table published 
in the Guardian on July 24 showing the 
depreciation of various currencies during 
the past year, Britain does rather worse 
than the US, Canada, Australia, West 
Germany and Switzerland, but better 
than France, Japan, Belgium, Norway 
and Italy, which range up to 5.6%. This 
is still not bad compared with India 
{11.7%}, Colombia (15.0), Argentina 
(8.1), Uruguay (30.2) and Chile (31.5). 
But even these figures fade away in 
comparison with Brazil's horrifying de- 
preciation of 45.8%. 


The effect of inflation on this scale is to 
merease the misery of an already poor 
population. As purchasing power de- 
clines, industries close down and people 
are thrown out of work. I've recently 
received a copy of an open letter to 
the Brazilian president, written by 
Joao Batista dos Santos, founder of a 
Christian work community in Trazil. 
In this letter he states that the crisis 
is driving out of existence small and 
medium-sized firms with less than 100 
workers, These firms, of which his com- 
munity is one, make up 97% of the total 
industry, and even the remaining 8% 
of large firms are operating on reduced 
hours and wages. 


The International Monetary Fund has 
prohibited the Brazillan government 
from printing more money: hence the 
unemployment. The crisis also affects 
the countryside, since the government is 
being forced toa buy this year’s caffee 
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provress to the deimands of military The first 
spending and a conservative foreign Ply took \e 
icy. Up to now the criticisms of the hell Pesan. 1 
have not held much danger for the Promote 
povernment: but if the demand for An Makers 
arms @ut spreads, and if it ean be show! " Gre, 
to have the kind of popular hackine ere we 
which could make a difference in voll 4 € mor 
thines might start to move, This is faces tos 
not to underestimate any of the obstiy ee, we 
cles - and with £2,000 million a year 4 anne 
stake, the obstacles are there - but 1 Brie 
say that both the need and the oppo west 
tunity now exist for 4 change. Woe aes yo 
the peace movement can do is to supp | |) Portan 
the will and the energy and the supp? den ove 
to help push such a change through _ stributi 
sneha tee Own ip 
tom th 
provided 
woumake 
Gre ay 
mit ofte 
j ig, you 
5 what 
crop, store it for five years, and pay the We way 
producers only when’ the crop is Sf} the 
abroad. Joao Batista dos Santos chatee| 9 Oughor 
outside powers, in particular the Unite’ han Ca 
States, with having wrecked Brazil Wanerine 
economy, and warns that the result ca? digit . 
only be to drive Brazil into the ar) py lusion 
of communism. Then, no doubt, the Cy eas nist: 
will go up, and we shall suddenly stat] jp *8on y 
taking an interest in Brazil, But 2 lie 18 u 
until then, ba it on 
* * ’ ich Pal 
Douglas Iyde, whose recent book on ihe ed as si 
Malaysia-Indonesia dispute was revie , Mag 
by Malcolm Caldwell in Peace News © | With see 
July 9, returns to the subject in me Make foe 
column for the Universe and Cathal! Orth a 
Times on July 23. Writing about tM! fully he 
tortures used in Vietnam, he says! ma nave 
“Christians should surely speak out Position 
in condcuination .,, particularly whi on coule 
the ‘Christian’ West is involved. ¥ ‘ earing 
own feeling is that the day one ceas ae filme 
to revolt against such horrors one dard gy 
comes less of a man,” Nee it 
Mr Ilyde goes on to say: vite | dd lint a 
“Knowing and loving Sarawak and It carly 
people I find most unbearable in tities or 
thought that misguided youngster ppkhowlec 
members of one of the Friendliest of ligation 
tions on earth, can in the face af the Ttist, In 
appalling — Vietnamese — experiets) hit exp 
launch their people into the same 6” qo, dob t 
of situation.” a tele EO] 
I don't think anyone would disagree wit th alist 


this sentiment. Where perhaps there ig 


still room for discussion is whether | i i) 
people of Sarawak have a genult ta} or 
grievance vis-a-vis Malaysia, and if 47 | Drop), he 
what can be done about it which We | With yjns 
not. mean another Viclnam situall? ore te 
coming about there. ition t 
* + * é iit), his. 
Michael Randle, whose report on the The Mean 
WRI Council meeting in Dublin appe@™” | "0 gene 


on the back page, sends me this gr 
some account of his journey there: 


“Going to Ireland has a romantic @ 


about it, but if you are travelling Wy 


class on the boat at the busy time ity. 
the year it can be a very sordid real’ A 
The Leinster, on which I travelled OF 54, 
9-hour jcurney from Liverpool to Dubie 
has third-class quarters which ean OM 
be described as a floating slum. i 
“Most of the passenger accommodatle, 
consists of rows of seats in Joutls 
which look like sheds with dull yellow nd 
white paint over the bare boards “op 
metalwork as the only pretence at nes 
The ventilation seems to be none rad 
tent and the boat is so overcrow', 
that during the night you have to Wate 
your way between rows of prost' ne 
bodies in the corridors to get 10 ove 
lavatories. Many of these peop ing 
elderly, some of them in charge ol yo ay 
children. The journey can be 4 pete 
rough one, so that by the end of it Pine 
is a lot of sick around to add 
squalor, ist 
“The friend from the Irish P aces 
Movement wha met us when the JOM ie 
at last came to an end also tl pie 
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The first ~ Festival of the New Cinema ” 
‘ook place from May 29 to June 6 in 
Pesaro, Maly. Its prime concern was to 
Promote the work of new young film- 
Makers, 

There were two parts to the festival: in 
le mornings and afternoons, confer- 
sites took place, and in the evenings 
‘Img were shown. The theme of the 
Morning conference was a discussion 
# five national cinemas, the Italian, 
Stitish, American, French and Czech, 
*here young film-makers have made an 
‘Mportaut mark. The afternoons were 
‘ven over to discussion of problems of 
Ustribution and exchange. The films 
Shown in the evening sessions, apart 
‘Tom the excellent opportunity they 
Hovided to see the kind of work youny 
‘m-makers are producim: at present, 
*ere a useful counterpart to discussions 
at often became extremely abstract. 
-s, you were reminded each evening, 
S what the discussions are about. 
Phe way of describing the participants 
th the discussions which took place 
peOurhout the Festival would be to call 
tem Cahiers duo Cinema (a French 
mavazine of film criticism) and the so- 
alists, Another description would be 
“8ilusioned humanists against socialist 
“Umanists. The importance of the dis- 
y3lon was underlined by the fact that 
an aS unacknowledved; nobody organ 
da f it or set it up. Indeed, one of the 
jtticipants, the Cahiers du Cinema 
thool of thought, was hardly represen- 
‘ 48 a group at the festival. 

_, Magazine of film criticism invalved 
mag, 2 Political position might seem to 
weet for an odd debate, 60 it’s probably 
fuer describing the participants more 
ha 8 a magazine, Cahiers du Cine- 
dog ynever admitted an overt political 
tf ‘tion. But inevitably, a politieal posi- 
SN could be deduced from the writing 
pPearing in the miagazine and from 
© films that the writers (such as 
o dard and Truffaut) went on to make. 
pce it wasn't consciously formulated, 
alit't an easy position to describe, It 
mitly wasn’t socialist in attitude. As 
antics or film-makers, the Cahiers group 
oh ewledged none of the traditional 
iqjgections of the socialist’ critic or 
ena g In an interview, Francois Truf 
et, explicitly stated that it) wasn’t 
Job to make films about working: 
toe people, but the job of the admitted 
thst or communist flm-makers; he 
thes, Clearly separted himself off from 
Ig in The world created in these films 
tial, world of the bourgeois intellec- 
Prony, che films deal with intellectual 
wrelems (Resnais with Godard 
wy (the nature of moral values). They 
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from his society (Traffant, God- 
wo his anxiety (Rivette), hay feeling 
T, Meaninglessness (Chabrol, Malte). 
a, Beneral mood is pessimistic. 

ty. TEPresented at Pesaro, there were 
lipg Strands to the socialist position. The 
a. Was a non-doctrinaire form of 
tlt humanism which was character 
Jy oa lack of concern with theory 
vg Benerosity of feelmie. At the festi- 
Iran tt Was expressed by film-makers 
a de the socialist countries (principally 
Ing@legation from Czechoslovakia) and 
Cope endent socialists from capitalist 
wey les, Hike Lindsay Anderson The 
Dane Strand was specifically Marxist, 
Ponenntely involved in — thearetical 
Ae}. 
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fms and somewhat academiv in its 
- Of concern for the contemporary 
at Tt was represented matty by 
Paolo critics and filmmakers Uke Mer 
t.? Pasolini 

tag Sect My response to the festival 
i, SUbjective one arising oat of the 
tiny Special condittons of the Kritish 
jig, othe in the past few years. For a 
My th of years now there has heen 
Hig 2h debate in British film criticisms, 
ty ae because Cahiers du Cmema 
| Mea MOst completely dominated British 
Nag Al attitudes. The mavazine Movie 
| Ship, VA¥8 avowed itself a disciple of 
Neale "S and in all its issues has proved 
sng Very faithful disciple. Sight and 
[ia the only other magazine in the 
| thi, owed “an initial hostility to 
1 hea attifudes, but has gradually and 
| Y surrendered to them. By now, 
! 


a 
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whatever creative impulse is left in the 
mMayazine derives from Cuhiers. The 
socialist position, whieh a few years azo 
had oan important place through the 
writings of Lindsay Anderson and the 
work of the Free Cinema group, is no 
longer represented except in the rather 
isolated position of the New Left Review 
and (in rather different terms) by [Lee 
Russell. For me, coming from Britain, it 
was a surplise to see ut Pesaro that the 
socialist position had such a strong place 
in the cinema. 

Perhaps I can most faithfully deseribe 
what seemed most important at Pesaro 
by some notes on iny own responses to 
two of the events 

1. The position of the independent fil 
miuker. The socialist humanist attitude 
was put most strongly. The situation was 
seen as a simple one of the good filin- 
makers against the wicked commercial 
set-up. Obviously, the film-makers from 
the socialist countries saw the situation 
in sliphtly different terms. They could 
hardly describe the system they worked 
in as wicked, since it gave them the 
opportunity fo make films. Their main 
preoccupation was to make it inore flex- 
ible and adventurous. Dut in general 
terms they seemed to agree with this 
characterisation of the film-makers’ situ- 
ation. 

The attitude was stated most forcefully 
by Lindsay Anderson, but he also made 
me aware of its weaknesses. In the dis- 
cussion on the British cinema, Geoffrey 
Nowell-Smith said how he admired 
Joseph Losey as an artist who managed 
to hold on to his ideals and come to 
terms with the conimercial system. Lind 
say Anderson dismissed this point, more 
or less suggesting that any (m-maker 
who came to terms with the commercial 
system was corrupt. When somebady 
asked how he could therefore admire 
the work of a director like John Ford, 
Anderson had to retract a little. But 
the faults of the general position had 
been made clear by his first suggestion. 
The humanist socialists, while disclaim. 
ing any strong theoretical interests, as- 
sume a crude Marxism in their position 
which divides the world up sharply into 
the sheep and the goats. But this divi- 
sion, particularly for those who work 
in capitalist systems, feads them into an 
almost impossible situation. The system 
seems so entrenched that it is extremely 
difficult far the artist to get a firm foot- 
hold. Phe only alternative is ta work 
for a structural change in the systein., 
but this seems a remote possibility in 


most capitalist societies. All the film. 
inaker can then do is to hemoan_ his 
situation. 


The Cahiers du Cinema position is more 
interesting. Beeause of their admiration 
for such established Hollywood tilm-mak- 
ers as Otto Preminger, Alfred Hitchcock 
and Htoward Hawks, they don’t have the 
same hostility to the commercial set-up. 
In their critical writings they have some- 
thing to say about the kind of film that 
makes up most people’s regular experi: 
ence of the cinema. And yet as film 
makers their work belongs ta the tradi- 
tion of the artistic avant-parde, stylisti- 
cally experimental and thematically 
specialised This means they have onty 
& precarious footing inside the vom- 
mercial system. The ambiguity in their 
position has never been resalved, but it 
May soon have to be, now that the 
crisis in the French cinema has made 
it so difficult far many of the young 
directors to find backing for their films 
2. The quality of the biamanist cinema. 
This issue was raised by one af the 
Czech tilms shown during the festival 
Phe Cry, It was appropriate that a Czech 
fllm should do this, since the Czech 
cinema has been ane of the mast Inter: 
esting in the past few yeurs. (Londoners 
have had some opportunity of seeing 


A seene from a Czech film, “ Dia- 
monds of the Night,” which is cur 
rently showing ai London's Aca- 
deny Cinena Club. Alan Lovell 
writes: “The Czech cinena has (he 
freshness and vitailly that one saw 
in the Polish cinema a few years 
hack.” 
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examples of the Czech work throurh 
the Czech film week that took place at 
the National Filmi Theatre recently and 
the twa Cvech proyranuues shown at the 
Academy Cinema, The Shop on the tligh 
Street and, at present, Diamonds of the 
Night and Joseph Nilian Two Crech 
films, Transport from Paradise and On a 
Tight Rape have recently been shown 
on television. The Czech cinema has the 
freshness and vitality that ome saw in 
the Polish cimemai a few years back.) 


The Cry was an excellent example of 
the humanist cinema. The subject, the 
reactions of a younp man who is awail- 
ing the birth of his first child, has a 
broad appeal. The youn; man’s responses 
were observed vividly and with preat 
syinpathy. And yet there was a disturh- 
ing umnidertone to the fil. Phe youn: 
man was always seen us isolated from 
the rest of the wortd, at hest an amused 
observer of rather odd people, at worst 
one amongst a faceless mass. Alony with 
this isolation went an anxiety, expressed 
rather badly through shots of nuctear 
bombers that were suddenly cut inte 
the film or more Inteyrally throunh the 
sense of strained effurt on the part of 
the wife as she prepares te give birth. 
The feeling of these sequences worked 
against the sensitivity with which the 
hushand was observed, and it was emo- 
tionally right, af a dittle puzzling, that 
at the end of the film the husband is 
unable to face the fact of the both. 
One’s inal impressien of (he film) was 
of a creative confusion caused by a 
sensibility that was aware of certain 
kinds of experience that it felt. itself 
violated by and could not come to terms 
with. One could understand a Httle bet- 
ter Jean Luc Codard’s almost wiiful 
insistence in his films that the viatent 
and the brulal always win oul over the 
tice and the sensitive 


In general terms the warning previded 
by The Cry was of identifying the he- 
Thanist attitide tea closely with) quali- 
ties ike sensitivity, freshness, vividness, 
of the need for huntanismr to have a 
wider motional tange than this and a 
Hreater toughness. One film in the festi- 
val did have these qualities Uelarnitne, 
a Portuguese film, was made by fernan 
do Lopes, who was once a bludent al 
the London School of Film Technique. 
It was a real dife study of a boxer, 
aman who had once been a Portuguese 
champion and oa national idal and who 
wow, thotiuth stil} relatively young, i8 
a hasbeen. The film showed a deep gid 
fenuine respect for the boxer, but re- 
fused to take him at face value. It 
explored the complexities of the man 
and his career, his basie simplicity, ida 
taste for lileh life, his respect for his 
wife, his keen eye for other women, his 
great suceess and his sudden downfall 
To do this, Lopes fashioned a taodified 
cinema verife style, with all the mobility 
of that kind of filmanaking but with 
more control and direction. 


Ive already said that iy response ta 
the festival was a subjective one, There 
are many other things one might have 
mentioned about it: Pasohial’s effort to 
describe his philosophy af cinema law 
puage; the zany and enormously like 
able Itassian comedy Rysopsis; the 
charming description af their experien- 
ves by some of the young film-makers, 
It would be (impossible te desenbe (he 
festival completely within the space of 
one article, and these other things were, 
for me, marginal fa the issues fve 
described. iut, if only because of Uus 
richness and variety, the festival was a 
Hreat success, 


Alan Lovell works ia the eduration 
departinent of the Urlileh Filin instliute. 
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Robert Jay Lifton 


What is it like to have lived 
hrowgh an atomic attack? This 
article by Robert Jay Lifton des- 
cribes the psychological as well as 
the physical effects of the Hiroshi- 
ma atom-bombing on the survivors 
- the “hibakusha” or “ explosion- 
affected people.” Based on a study 
of two groups of survivors, made 
in 1962, this article is condensed 
from a longer essay, “On Death 
and Death Symbolism: The Hiro- 
shima Disaster,” which appeared 
in the August 1964 issue of the 
American journal, “ Psychiatry.” 


Immersion in death 


The overwhelming immersion in death 
directly following the bomb's fall hegan 
with the terrible array of dead and near- 
dead in the midst of which each survivor 
found himself. Important here was the 
extreme sense of surprise and unpre- 
poe nese Survivors were unprepared 
ecause, following an air-raid alarm, an 
all-clear signal had been sounded just 
a few minutes hefore the bomb fell; 
hecause of the psychological sense of 
invulnerability all people tend to pas- 
sess, even in the face of danger; and 
hecause of the total inability of anyone 
to anticipate a weapon of such unpre- 
cedented dimensions. 


The number of deaths, both immediate 
and over a period of time, will probably 
never be fully known. Variously estima- 
ted from 63,000 to 240,000 or more, the 
official figure is usually given as 78,000, 
but the city of Iliroshima estimates 
200,000; the enormous disparity is re- 
Jated to the extreme confusion at the 
time, to differing methods of calcula- 
tion, and to underlying emotional influ- 
ences, quite apart from mathematical 
considerations, which have at times 
affected the estimators. But the point 
here is that anyone exposed relatively 
near the centre of the city could not 
escape the sense of ubiquitous death 
around him - resulting from the blast 
itself, from radiant heat, and from radi- 
alion. 

For instance, if the survivor had been 
within 1,000 metres (6 miles) from the 
hypocentre, and out of doors (that is, 
without benefit of eet from heat 
or radiation), more than nine-tenths of 
the people around him were fatalities; 
and if he had been unshielded at 2,000 
metres (1.2 miles), more than eight of 
ten people around him were killed, 
For those indoors mortality was lower, 
but even then in order to have even a 
§0% chance of eacaping hoth death and 
injury, one had to be about 2,200 metres 
(1.3 miles) from the hypocentre. There- 
fore the most significant psychological 
feature at this point was the sense of a 
sudden and absolute shift from normal 
existence to an overwhelming encounter 
with death. 


For those closest to the hypocentre, 
first memories of the event were fre 
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sudden flash, 


quently only of a an 
intense sensation of heat, of being 
knocked down or thrown some distance 
and finding themselves pinned under 
debris, or of simply awakening from 
an indeterminate period of unconscious- 
ness. Nonetheless, among the initial emo- 
tions experienced, many stressed feel- 
ings related to death and dying, such as: 
“My first feeling was, I think [ will 
die"; “T was dying without seeing my 
parents’; and, “J felt I was gotng to 
suffocate and then die, without know- 
ing exactly what had happened to me.” 

Beyond this sense of imminent individ- 
ual death was the feeling of many that 
the whole world was dying. A science 
professor, covered by falling debris, 
found himself temporarily blinded: 


“My hody seemed all black, every- 
thing seemed dark, dark all over... 
Then I thought, ‘The world is end- 
ing’.” 
A Protestant minister, himself unin- 
jured, responded to the cvidence of 
mutilation and destruction he saw every- 
where around him when walking through 
the city: 
“The feeling I had was that every- 
one was dead, The whole city was des- 
troyed ., . J thought all of my family 
must be dead - it doesn't matter if 
I die... 2 thought this was the end 
of Hiroshima - of Japan - of human- 
kind.’ 
And a woman writer: 
“T just could not understand why our 
surroundings had changed so greatly 
in one instant... I thought it might 
have been something which had noth- 
ing to do with the war, the collapse 
of the earth which it was sald would 
take place at the end of the world, 
and which | had read about as a ebild. 
It was quiet around us. In facet, there 
was a fearful silence, which made 
one feel that all people and all trees 
and vegetation were dead.” 
This “deathly silence" was consistently 
reported by survivors. Rather than wild 
panic, most described a ghastly stillness 
and a sense (whether or not literally 
true) of slow motion: low moans from 
those incapacitated, the rest flecing, but 
usually not rapidly, from the destruc- 
tion, towards the rivers (whose many 
hranches run throughout the city), to- 
wards where they thought their family 
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members might be, or towards where 
they hoped to find authorities of some 
sort or medical personnel, or simply to- 
wards accumulations of other people, in 
many cases merely moving along with 
a frowing crowd and with no elear des- 
tination. This feeling of death in life 
was described by a store clerk as fol- 
lows: 
“The appearance of people was... 
well, they all had skin blackened by 
burns... ‘Fhey had no hair because 
their hair was burned, and at a glance 
you couldn’t tell whether you were 
looking at them from in front or in 
back ., . They held their arms bent 
(forward) like this (and he proceeded 
to demonstrate their position)... and 
their skin - not only on their hands, 
but on their faces and badies too 
hung down... If there had been only 
one or two such people ... perhaps I 
would not have had such a strong 
impression. But wherever I walked I 
met these people... Many of them died 
along the road - I can still picture 
them in my mind - like walking 
ghosts .. .They didn’t look like people 
af this world ... They had a special 
way of walking - very slowly ... 1 
myself was one of then,” 
Characteristic here is the other-worldly 
grotesqueness of the scene, the image of 
neither-dead-nor-alive human __ figures 
with whom the survivor closely identi- 
fies himself. Similar emotions were fre- 
quently described in the imagery of a 
Buddhist hell, or expressed even more 
literally - 4s one man put it, “IT was 
nat really alive.” 
So overwhelining was this experience 
that many would have undoubtedly been 
unable to avoid psychosis were it not 
for an extremely widespread and cffec- 
tive defence mechanism which f shall 
refer to as ‘psychic closing-olf.” In 
the face of protesque evidence af death 
and near-death, people - sometimes with- 
in seconds or minutes - simply ceased 
to feel. They had a clear sense of what. 
was happening around them, but their 
emotional reactions were unconsciously 
turned off. 


A physicist, observing this process in 
himself, compared it to an overexposed 
photographic plate. A clerk who wit- 
nessed others dying around him at a 
lemporary first-aid area reached a point 
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tion... . You might say [ became 1 
sensitive to human death.” And 24 
woman writer, quoted before, deset!™ 
“a feeling of paralysis that came @ 
my mind.” 


The unconscious process here is that of 
closing oneself off from death itself; Me 
controlling inner idea, or fantasy, at, 
“Tf 1 feel nothing, then death 18 
taking place.” Psychic closing-off ena 
the organism to resist the impact 
death + that is, to survive psycho! if 
cally in the midst of death and ye 
It Me well represent man’s most chal | 
teristic response to catastrophe: aq, | 
which is at times life-enhancing, of V5. 
psychologically — speaking, life-saV eon 
but at other times, particularly ¥ rT) 
prolonged and no longer appropria it 
the threat, not without its own dane ar 
Certainly the investigator of much, 
disaster finds himself experiencife og 
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measure of such closing-olf, as nde 
does the reader of an account such 
this one. nw 
Effective as it is, psychic closing-of 4p | 
its limitations even as a protectiV@ jp 


action. It cannot entirely sUCLECE ing 
neutralising either — the threateh” 
stimuli from without nor those "of 


within - the latter taking the fol soy 
self-condemnation, guill, and shame. nic 
at the very beginning of the "or 
bomb experience a need is initiates ace 
justifying ane’s own survival in tne wich 
of others’ deaths, a form of guilt 

plagues the survivor from then of 


Invisible 
contamination 


Q 
The second encounter with death fan! 
the form of invisible contamind nif 
After the bomb fell - sometimes fapint 
hours or even minutes, often iy rind 
the first 24 hours, and sometimes Sant 
the following days and weeks "eel, 
hibakusha began to notice in ean J 
and others a strange form of HIM)" 
consisted of nausea, vorniting, a) arf! 
of appetite; diarrhoea Wit) gave! 
amounts of blood In the stool 
and weakness; purple spots an 
parts of the bady from bleeding 
skin; inflammation and pleerale 
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pouth, throat, and vums; bleeding from 
€ mouth, gums, nose, throat, rectum, 
nd urinary tract; loss of hair from the 
rn and other parts of the body; ex- 
Cmely low white blood-cell counts 
phen ‘these were faken - these symp- 
5 1S in many cases taking a progressive 
Urse until death. Sueh manifestations 
ths Irradiation, and the fatalities asso- 
ated with them, aroused a special ter- 
ae, 0 the people of Hiroshima, an im- 
tan, Of a weapon which not only instan- 
pwl@ously kills and destroys on a colossal 
on © but also leaves behind in the bodies 


have any rer 
ay [ became h 
eath.” And, d 
yefore, describe 
that came 0 
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cleath itself | 


or fantasy | ‘et made particularly vividl by the de- 

en death 48 Med athe appearance of these radiation 

losing-off enal™ thects ~ often two to four weeks after 

t the impact i vie bomb fell. in people who had pre- 

rvive psycho catty seemed to be in perfect health, 
Osea t 


death and at 
ian’s most char | ad 
‘atastrophe: cag, nev ivors were profoundly impressed 
ihancing, OF Ca} qy Only by the fact that others were 
ing, life-sav! ef} we f8 around them, but by the way in 
articularly, ¥''9 rilech they died - a gruesome form of 
or appropriate i, weld bodily deterioration which seemed 
its own dane ios fone tated to more usual and “decent” 
ator of nUCT 4! «Ms of death. They were struck par- 
expericncllf mmelatly by the loss of scalp hair, the 

ng-olf, as I" os) 9) 'Ple spots on the skin, and (whether 
account such Vien Ot always true) by the way in which 
nat ang M8 appeared to remain conscious 

tle closing-off vt! Meat wert almost to the moment of their 
a protectiv@ 4p lites” As a middle-aged electrician re- 

irely suceece ing 7 
the’ threat! om| There was one man who asked me 
nor those of wi help and everything he said was 

cing the fo™eoe] lear and normal... . But in another 
I, and shame ic | Tee hours or so when I looked at 
z of the By lim he was already dead... And even 
“dl is initiate cel Nose who louked as though they would 
rvival in the nich © Spared were not spared, . .. People 
‘m of gu ne med to inhale something from the 
rom then of wey Which we could not see... . The 


4Y they died was different... and 
Bon ane.” 
ty ye Were intrigued, and cven attracted, 
In rhe weirdness of the symptoms - as 
nm ‘ write case of a doctor quoted in a later 
; h we eh account: 
with deat ti? 


e contam inp | ue know it is terrible to say this, but 


imes g}  4.08e spats beautiful. They we 
times Wing Spats were beautiful. They were 
pomp Gk d Le fast like stars - red, green, yellow and 
sometimes ny ack... all aver the body, and F was 


fron 
id weeks * “ives! hy “scinated by them.” 


elVe 3 
tlee in thermar My vive the predominant feeling among sur- 
‘orm of NOM ost oi 


x “eng, Was that they themselves were 
omiting, AP ag | “phently threatened by this same 
yen WIUD gaye) mye eON = ag conveyed in such state- 
the stools) rolls Aba 88: “Soon we were all worried 
spota on te the Wher Our health, about our hodies - 
bleeding | of Ht thoy ts wo would live or die"; “I 
ulceration Bht, sooner or later I too will die 


! I never knew when some sign of 
the disease would show itself’; and 
“We waited for our awn deaths.” 

Three rumours swept Hiroshima during 


the period immediately following the 
bamb. 
The first held that all those who had 


been exposed to the bomh in the city 
would be dead within three years. 


A sevond rumour, even more frequently 
related to me, and, J believe, with preat- 
er emotion, was that trees, grass, and 
flowers would never again) prow in 
Hiroshima; from that day an the city 
would be unable to sustain vegetation of 
any kind. 

The third rumour, closely relaled to the 
other two, held that for a period of 70 
or 75 years Miroshima would be anin- 
habitable; no one would be able to Live 
there. 


Other rumours, particularly during the 
first few days after the bomb fell, ox- 
pressed further ramifications of these 
emotions: there would he new attacks 
with “poison pases" or “ burning oi)"; 
America, having dropped such a terrible 
“hot bomb,” would next drop a “cold 
bomb" or “ice bomb" which would 
freeze everything so that everyone wauld 
die; and there was even a rumour that 
America would drop ratten pigs so that, 
as one man put it, “ Everything on the 
earth would decay and go bad.” 


‘A-bomb disease’ 


The third encounter with death oc- 
curred with later radiation effects, not 
months but years after the atomic hamb 
itself, and may be summed up tn the 
scientifically Inaccurate but emotionally 
charged term, “ A-bomb disease.” The 
medical condition which has hecome the 
model for * A-homb disease" is leukae- 
mia, based upon the inereased incidence 
of this always fatal malignancy of the 
bload-forming organs, first noted in 1048 
and reaching a peak between 1050 and 
1032. The symptoms of Jeukaemja, mare- 
over, rather closely resemble Uthose of 
acute radiation effects, bath conditions 
sharing various manifestations of blood 
abnormalities, as well as the more visi- 
ble and dreaded “purple spots” and 
other forms of haemorrhage, progres- 
sive weakness, and fever; leuksemia, 
however, unlike acute irradiation, inevl- 
tably results in death. 

Psychologically speaking, leukamia - or 
the threat of leukaemia - because an in 
definite extension of the earlier “i 
visible cantamination.” And individual 
eases of leukaemia in children have be- 
come the later counterpart of the “wl. 
timate horror” of the first momenta af 


From the Oiroshima panels by 
Toshiko Akamatsu and Lei Maruki. 
(Opposile page) smouldering em- 
bers in’ the banking district of 
Hiroshima. 


the experience, syipbolising once more 
the bomb’s desecration of that which is 
held to be most pure and wilnerable - 
childhood itself. Indeed, Uiroshinva's 
eqnivalent of an Anne Frank legend has 
developed from one sueh case of 
leukaemia in a 12-year-old girl Sadako 
Sasaki, which occurred in 1054; her 
death resulted ing a national campaign 
for the construction af a monument 
(which now stands prominently ino the 
centre of Hiroshima’s Peace Park) to 
this child and to all other children who 
have died as a result of the atomic 
bomb. 

And just at the time that the incidence 
of leukaemia was recognised as dimin- 
ishing and approaching the normal, evi- 
dence began accumulating that the in- 
ecldence of various other forms of cancer 
was increasing among survivors. 
Leukaemia is a rare disease (even with 
its inereased incidence, only 122. cases 
were reported in) Iroshima between 
1945 and 1959) but cancer js not. Thus 
on a chronie level of badily concern, 
there is again evoked the feeling that 
the bomb can do anything and that any- 
thing it does is Hkely to be fatal. 

The ordinary survivor tends to identify 
himself directly with the vietim and 
with the process of dying. Even though 
in many cases the relationship hetween 
the actual ecandition and the atomic 
bomb cetfects may be questionable. As 
one man. stated, “When 7 hear about 
people who die fram A-boinh diseaso 
.... then T feel that Tam the same kind 
of person as they." 

The surviver thus becomes involyed in 
a vicious cirele? he is likely to associate 
even the mildest everyday injury or 
si¢kness With possible radiation effects: 
and anything he relates to radiation 
eects becomes in turn associated with 
death. ‘The process 1s accentuated, 
though not created, by the strong Japan- 
ese cultural focus upon bodily symp- 
a as expressions of anxiety and coan- 
ntet. 

Some survivers develop vague border- 
line symptoms, inwardly fear that these 
minht be evidence of fatal “ A-bhomb 
disease,” but resist seeking medical care 
hecause they do not wish to be con 
fronted by this diagnosts. Others become 
involved in a lifelong preoccupation 
with ‘A-bomb disease,” referred to by 
Hiroshima physicians as“ A-bamb 
neurosis "; they become weak and some- 
times bedridden, are constantly preoe- 
cuplied with thelr bload counts and 
bodily symptoms, and precarlousty 
maintain an intricate inner balance be- 
tween the need for their symptoms as an 
expression of various psychological con- 
Hicts and the anxious assoclation of 
these symptoms with death and dying, 
At best, survivors find themselves con- 
stantly plagued with what may be caller 
a nagging doubt about their freedam 
from radiation effects, and look upan 
themselves as people who are partieu- 
larly vulnerable, wha cannot afford to 
take chances, 

Beyond their own sense of impaired 
body-image, survivors carry the fear that 
this impairment will manifest itself ia 
subsequent generations. 

Although in most cases survivors have 
heen able to live, work, marry, and 
beget children in more or less normal 
fashion, they have the sense of being 
involved in an endless chain of poten- 
tally lethal impairment which, if it dans 
not manifest {itself in ene year - or in 
one penération - may well make itself 
felt in the next. Gnee more elements 
of guilt and shame become closely in 
valved with thia taint. 


Identification with 
the dead 


The fourth level of encounter la a life. 
long identification with death, with dy- 
ing, and with an anonymous group of “the 
dead.” Indeed, the continuous enconater 
with death has much to do with creating 
a sense of group idantity as Aibakuaha, 
or sirvivars. But it is an unwanted, or 
at best ambivalent, identity, built arouad 
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the inner taint £ have discussed and 
symbolised externally by distyurement 
- fhat is, by sears which, although paos- 
sessed only by a small mingrity of 
survivors, have come to represent the 
stipmata af atomic bomb exposure. 


A central conflict of this, hibakusha 
identity is the inner question of why 
one has survived while so many have 
died, the inevitable self-condemnation 
in the face of others’ deaths. Far the 
survivor can never, inwardly, simply 
conclude that, ft was logical and right 
for him, and not others, to survive. 
Nather, T would hold, he is bound by an 
unconscious perception of organic sactal 
balance which inakes him feel that his 
survival was made possible by others’ 
deaths: if they had not died, he would 
have had to; and if he had not sur. 
vived, semeone else would have. Also 
contributing preatly fo the survivor's 
sense of guilt are feelings (however 
dimly recalled) of relief, even joy, that 
it was the other and not he who died, 
In ordinary mourning experiences, and 
in most ordinary disasters, there is cans 
siderable opportunity to resolve this 
guilt through the classical psycholagical 
steps of the mourning process. Hot with 
the atomic bomb disaster, my impression 
was that such resolution has been either 
minimal or at best Incamplete, As in 
other mourning experiences, survivors 
have identified themselves with the dead 
(In this case, with the latter both as 
specific people and as an anonymous 
PONEEOL and have incorparated the dead 
inta their own beings: indeed one might 
say that survivors have imbibed and 
incorporated the entire destruction of 
their city, and in fact the {ul atomle 
bamb experience, 
Rut they have found no adequate idento- 
pical interpretation - no spiritual explan- 
ation, no “season” for the disaster - 
that might release then from this iden. 
tification, and have instead felt perima- 
nently bound by it. They have felt com- 
pelled virtually to merge with the dead 
and to behave, in a great variety of 
ways, as If they toa were dead. Nat only 
do they judge all behaviour by the de- 
gree of rexpect it demonstrates towards 
the dead, bat they lend to candenn 
almost any effurt which suggests stron 
self-assertion or vitality - that is, whie 
suggests life, 
The hibakusha identity, then, in a sig 
nificant syinbolic sense, becomes an iden. 
tity of the dead - taking the following 
inner sequence: I almost died; T should 
have died; UL did dle, ar at least am nat 
really alive; or if to am alive ft ds jm. 
pure for me to be so; and anything J do 
which affirms Hfe fds also impare and 
an insult to the dead, who alone are 

ne. 

ret one must not conclude that afl sur 
vivers are therefore suleidal. This is hy 
ho weans the ease, and | was in fact 
atruck by the tenacity with which hi 
bakuska, at all of the stages mentioned, 
have held on to life, Indeed, T have come 
to the canchigion that this identification 
with death is, paradowically enough, the 
survivor's means af maintaining fe. In 
the face of the burden of guilt he carries 
with him, aud particularly tha guilt of 
survival priority, his oboisance before 
the deat is his best means of justifying 
and inaintalning hia own exitance. But 
ji remalns an exixience with a large 
Rhadow cast acrosa it, a life which, ina 
powerful symbolic sense, the survivor 
docs not feel to be his own, 

. oo a 


Nuclear weapons confront us with a 
kind of death that can bave no Laan oe 
There ig no sach thing a8 dying heral- 
cally, for a great cause, in the service 
of a belief or a nating ~ bul rather only 
tha prospect of dying anonymously, etipe 
tily, without pala ta atherg, 

Considering tha dastrietive power af 
present nuclear weapons fmare than a 
dhousandfold that of the Titraghlime 
bomb), and considering the tmpoualbillty 
of a meaningful ouclear death. Ia not fife 
itself deprived of much of 4te Meaning? 
Does not nuclear deaih threaten the 
dcep significance af all cur lives? 
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THE NEW AMERICAN LEFT 


Richard Elman 


A visit to Hart Island 


In the war against poverty, the new Left in America has direeted itself 
towards Harlem and Mississippi, and other areas of deprivation. This 
week Richard Elman visits one of the more or less overlooked institu- 
tions, the prison and pauper burial ground on Hart Island, near New 


York. 


At the dilapidated ferry slip on the small 
spit of land called City Island, which 
juts out from the East Bronx into Long 
Island Sound, the land breeze brought 
the sickening smell of flowering shrubs 
from across Pelham Park. A blue uni- 
formed guard of the New York City 
Departinent of Corrections examined my 
pass and said: “ Ferry ought to be back 
any minute...’ 

“ Are those prisoners?” I asked, pointing 
to three large men in whites who were 
leaning against the pier smoking while 
another Department of Corrections 
officer in denims sat to one side and 
stared np at them. 


“Food detail,” the guard said. 


“They don't seem too unhappy. What 
did they do?” I asked, 


“Don't worry,” he said, “they’re not 
felons. Probably their wives brought 
them to court for failure to keep up on 
support payments. Maybe they had too 
many parking tickets which they didn't 
pay. We get junkies too. Here comes 
the ferry now...” 


T leaned out over the wooden pilings 
just in time to see a tiny red boat 
emerge from a mass of floating shrub- 
hery in the middle of the sound. It 
giggled its horn and seemed to bonnce 
gaily against the gentle roll of the 
sound. “Jt will be a few minutes yet,” 
the guard said. IT stared backward at 
the dishevelled houses of City Island. 


Wealthy New Yorkers still dock their 
achts here, but It is a resort that has 
nown better days. Now the poorer 
classes come to rent dinghies and board 
an excursion boat for one-day outings. 
Some merely drop their lines over the 
sides of the docks. But, although this 
part of the sound is a murky ercen, 
quite brackenish when it is not also 
turgid with old tyres, tin cans, masses 
of seaweed and toilet paper, the more 
distant vistas are quite lovely when the 
sail hoats are leaning into the waves 
and the launches spanking between the 
many small islands. North of me was 
Westchester. Directly across from where 
I stood was Sands Point, Long Island, 
where Jay Gatsby was sald to have built 
his mansion. 


Between City Island and Sands Point 
is Hart Island, a narrow strip of approxi- 
mately thirty square acres which is 
New York City’s workhouse and Potter's 
Field (pauper burial ground). Since 
1869, over 500,000 indigent and unidenti- 
flable New Yorkers have been buried 
on Hart Island. Approximately 960 male 
prisoners five on the island for terms 
of up to one year, maintaining the build- 
ings and roads, working in the commis- 
Kary and on the prison farm, burying 
and oexhuming corpses in common 
graves. From the Jumble of dock yards 
on City Island, Wart fs a long low bluff, 
a Heht green smear broken only by 
small buildings and a church spire. 


As the ferry brought me closer, smal! 
out-croppings of hushes and larger trees 
became visible; I saw troops of grey 
uniformed prisoners moving about in 
close formation, “ Attention, do not 
dock,” a sign made of whiteewashed 
houlders stacked along the breakwater 
declared. The ror hanged Into place 
agalnst the tiny slip and the winches 
started working. A guard came to grect 
me. “Wait here," he sald, taking my 
pugs. He pointed to a little cabin next 
to the slip. 


The day was sunny. The island seemed 
at peace with itself. I began to notice 
risoners strolling leisurely about by 
hemselves. Rehind my back was a 
hasehall djJamand. Off to my left a Jarge 
field of corn was just about coming to 
tasele, The low orange brick institu- 
tional buildings seemed deserted, but 
a lovely ald clapboard bungalow under 
a prea sycamore, which resembled 
Whitman's homestead on Long Island, 
was the centre of activity. venus drove 
up and guards raced up and down the 


front steps. A detail of prisoners was 
manicuring the front lawn. 


Waiting, I was relieved to find that 
the odour of the shrubbery did not carry 
from across the mainland. Here the 
hriney odour of the sound seemed to 
cover over everything. A speedboat 
buzzed the ferry slip and a man in a 
red life preserver went ‘ Whoopee,” and 
waved at me. “Come along,” the guard 
said then, as we headed towards the 
bungalow. 

“This is a minimum security prison, 
Mr Elman,” said Deputy Warden Weint- 
raub, greeting me after another short 
wait. “Captain Flynn here will show 


you around... But T believe you came 
here, didn't you, to see Potter’s 
Field...” 


I nodded. Since it had taken me nearly 
a month to find the responsible City 
agency and then get permission to come 
across, and since TI had just overheard 
the warden scolding a workman for 
giving one of the prisoners a cigarette, 
I wondered what could be so minimal 
ahout the security arrangements on 
Hart Island. Warden Weintraub ex- 
plained that the men lived in dormi- 
tories, not cells, and he took a real de- 
Hght in telling me about the various 
recreational programmes on the island, 
hut [ was also under the impression 
that I was heing intensely scrutinised by 
this big-jowled man, as well as by Cap- 
tain Flynn, a tanned handsome Irish- 
man in his early fifties who, in his shirt 
sleeves and blue cap, resembled the 
movie actor Tloyd Nolan. I said: “T 
came to see the island Potter’s 
Field ... but I'd also like to see what 
goes on at the workhouse...” 


“Well I don't know about that,” Cap- 
tain Flynn began, rising. 


“Tt's all right,” Warden Welntrauh 
said. “Show him dorms 3 and 6...” 
We shook hands and went out together 
to Captain Flynn’s waiting station 
wagon. 


As we drove along the breakwater to- 
wards the main road leading out to 
Potter’s Field, I saw the prisoners lin- 
ing up for their mid-day meal. They 
all seemed to be young men, most were 
Negro, and they all looked rather husky 
in their thick grey jackets. “The big 
tough angry ones,” Flynn told me, “ get 
the burial detail. They eat a little later,’ 
We honked his horn and the passive line 
of men parted for our car to pass 
through their ranks. There were few 
guards in evidence. It was not a hot day. 
A breeze kept mussing against the men’s 
fatigue caps, 


“The men built this church,” Flynn 
said, pointing now to a smal) handsome 
flagstone structure with stained glass 
windows which seemed black against the 
bright sun. Then we passed a few vine- 
leaved cottages, white-washed and lying 
under shady trees. "They're for old 
derelicts from the Bowery,” Flynn said. 
“They don’t cause us any trouble.” | 
pointed towards a covey of prefabs along 
the beach front. “Missile site,” Flynn 
said. “The Army used to have that 
part of the island. Now it’s the prison 
farm agaln.” 


The corn was indeed quite high as we 
drove off in the direction of Sands 
Point, although Flynn said the drought 
kept it from being high enough; and 
where there was no corn growing the 
fields were thickly strewn with light 
blue cornflowers. I wanted to stop and 
nick some for my wife, but I was 
eery of what Flynn might say. “ This 
is Potter’s Field,” he suddenly declared. 
T jumped a little against the back of my 
seat. Where was the barbed wire? The 
rows of corpses? The mounds of quick- 
lime? I suppose I had expected to see 
a sight such as greeted those who had 
berated Buchenwald. But here all was 
covered over with cornflowers so that 
you could hardly see the tiny white 
stone markers of the comman graves. 


Ilere the surf which could be seen from 
every point of land we crossed was a 
brilliant blue under the sun, and the 
smell was of sea air and dusty earth. 
“There’s a yrave detail up ahead,” 
Flynn said then, and again I had to 
contro] my anticipatory ghoulishness. 
But again there was nothing frightening 
taking place. About a dozen young men 
in grey were standing in a pit, perhaps 
twenty by thirty feet long but no more 
than eight feet deep, and they were 
tossing out what appeared to be a bunch 
of old orange crates. Some had their 
shirts off. Others were lazing under the 
sun against the sides of the pit. ‘ After 
35 years,” Flynn explained, “there isn’t 
anything left so we use the ground over 
again. The men burn the old coffins and 
if they find any little bones they bury 
them in tiny little graves in front of 
these pits ... By the way,” he added, 
“that smell... it isn’t from the graves. 
They're odourless. It’s from a sewerage 
treatment plant at the other end of 
the island. They treat stuff from the 
mainland there..." 


Flynn waved to the guard at the head 
of the detail and then we drove past 
some other open pits up to a small 
concrete monument with white paint 
flaking off it, which Flynn explained 
had been built by one of the previous 
wardens to honour his numerous dead 
charges. It was deep in a field of corn- 
flawers. As the road curved around to- 
wards the ferry slip again, I said: “I 
understand that there are no Jews 
buried here on Hart Island...” 


“That's correct,” Flynn said. “ Any time 
we find a dead Jew in the City of New 
York he’s supposed to get shipped down 
to the Jewish Free Burial Society on 
Second Avenue. They just won't let us 
bury a Jew here. Occasionally there’s a 
slip-up. Some unidentified body comes 
through. It’s only years later that we 
learn from a relative he is Jewish. Then 
there's a very complicated procedure for 
exhuming which the warden and the 
undertaker have to go through. Each 
coffin is branded with any information 


we are Jikely to have on a particular 
ee Rut often there isn’t much 
CL torres 


We crossed the breakwater once again, 
past the ferry slip, and I saw the little 
red ferry bobbing up and down in the 
middle of the sound. Some sail boats 
were crossing nearby in formation. In 
the distance I could see the grey sweep 
of the Whitestone Bridge which con- 
nects the Bronx to Long Island. This 
part of the island was not so thickly 
overgrown with cornflowers, but there 
were patches of tomato plants and even 
potatoes growing in neat rows. At last 
we came to another graves detail. “ You 
may find this interesting,” Flynn said. 
He jammed on the brakes. 


We were facing another open pit 
stacked high with brand new boxes, 
some no more than two feet long. The 
prisoners had their jackets off. Some 
were in the pit stacking up the boxes. 
Others waited along the roadway where 
a larger stack of boxes waited to be 
stowed in the ground, One young Negro 
with a clipboard seemed to be taking 
down the serial numbers of each box 
as it was passed along the line. The men 
along the roadway then heaved the 
tiniest hoxes to the men in the pit. 
“Those are stillborns,” Flynn ex- 
plained, ‘and some babies that live only 
a day or two .. . Would you like to 
know how many there are?" 


Before I could protest he yelled: 
“Squiccherino!” at a beefy looking 
guard with a red smiling face who was 
standing among the prisoners. Imme- 
diately, the fellow came racing over to- 
wards our stalion wagon. 

“Fi captain...” 


“ Squiccherino,” Flynn asked, “have you 
ever buried a Jew here...” 


4 Who me Captain? No. Not that 1 know 
of. yet time we find a dead Jew he's 
supposed to be shipped to Second 
Avenue...” 

“And how many still hirths did you 
bury today?” 

* Let's see,” Squiceherino sald, seratch- 
ing his head under his cap. “TI just 
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New cir 
tided 0; 
On June 
> Prankfa 
rescue 
ie W 
_ | keep ij 
knew I was going to be asked that qu ahi s 


tion.” He took a small slip of paper 
of his pocket. “Today we had 199 still | 8 L4-da 


births and day old infants .. . and @ | itst-aid 
limbs...” ne | (Quip 
I knew now that everybody on M8) tadig ce 
island had been well prepared for be lhe horn 
visit, but I was also genuinely ta fi lon ; 

aback by the babies and the limbs. 7 h ane 
hadn't been what IT expected to 7 | ill be 
in Potter's Field. “What do you mesh | lay mal 
limbs?” I found myself asking. defence 


“Well, what do you think happem 
when they perform an amputat 

Captain Flynn announced, mischievou' 
ly. 
“You mean,” I asked, “ everytbins 
gets buried here...” : 
“Everything,” Flynn and Squiccherin 
started to laugh. Then Flynn cut | é 
“Squiccherino,” he said, “ just nor 
many bodies do you have buried here: f 
“Captain,” the guard in charge 
Potter's Field declared, snapping to 
tention, ‘as of December 31, 1964, ther 


NY nati 


were 586,328, We have about 125 dle —_— 
interments a year and maybe 

burials a week.” 5 

Flynn turned to me again: “ You Be 

any other questions you want to as 


Squiecherino?” I 


“No,” I said, “thanks anyway,” whill betwann 
my eyes continued to observe the detail Yehud 


pitching pine boxes into the pit. Ment a 
On our final round of the island, on th Crankshav 
way back to the ferry slip, Flynn toe Sunday “ 
me that Welfare was supposed to be lor a lon 
the upkeep on Potter's Field, but 28 N Russia 
ractical matter all the work was 40°) room ont 
»y personnel of the Department of er Live rece} 
rections, “I've been working on 8°.) “bbinjca| 
off this place for over twenty years.” ™ | Unp of a 
said. “It isn’t such bad duty. The mises 
used to have to live here. Now we m| the 
commute. Why,” he added, “I was D4) yc) Mosec 
on City Island right across the way 4%} yi" Tim 
my father used to bring me here) 4. Amer 
watch him play baseball against the C% | y°"rances 
victs.” We passed a tiny outhouse mary, bat three 
Jewish Chapel and then a long board | (&al Jew) 
over factory building which Flynn ox see 1 
plained had once produced uniforie Ney? for 
for the Women’s House of Detention in that Praye 
Greenwich Village. When we stopped © | y'Mlng o 
front of dormitory number three, FIY® Non Wy. 
waved to a guard on the front stooP th : ISSUE 
“What's for dinner?” he asked. by, toscow 
“Spaghetti with meat balls," the maf) liy, “mete 


replied, holding his fingers to his nose. 


“There used to be bars on all the wy | iy 
dows,” Flynn was saying, as he le an 
kp ment 


barred doorway. We were in a tiled 


ception hall which stank of chloror or iy PMinted 


few prisoners were mopping the ing May en 
A switchboard operator - the ont Ny oh fron 
woman I had seen an the island - hy ense of 


behind a large barred cage. 


At a small desk sat another policemaly 
turning the dial on a tiny but eT 
transistor radio, Flynn excused bim i" 
and went hehind the cage. After a ¥ 
ment he asked me to join him. a 
was holding open a large cuphoard. &,, 


in which were Thompson submancrnys. 


guns, billy sticks, rlot shot-guns, pls ty) th ustr 
and tear gas bombs. oct” bi ition a 
“YT thought this was a minimum 8 [iy lo be 

ity prison," I said. soit h ¥ Teleg 
“Oh yes it is,” Flynn explained, puter i! gqate 

on the blarny, “and these here are iti the 
insurance policies.” inns brand In 4 
Luter we stood at the dockside waite y thts Bile 
for the return ferry and Fiynn askea ind th i, 
had found what I had seen interest bident J 
“T guess so," I said. id: N On July 
“This isn't such a bad place,” he ce an th 
I nodded, not wishing to give off a © We Ssfully 
of offensiveness. 4 4M ty year 
“It really isn't too had, you knOW. cid. 1h), 48” an 
“It looks pretty henign to me.” + a i. "E6s of iq) 


an 
“ Actually,” he said, “ Riker’s Island in 
much nicer, facilities. T was theT@eney |} Americ 


if 
geO jie 


years. That's a real good place, has b 
keep felons there and you shoul ye: 4 CONSulta 
all the modern equipment they Mond Ponty of 
Here we just get alkies and bum © ji ted Ja 
a lot of junkies..." per’ De dete 
“Y though you also had some pau Wok Very 
T said. : ane 

allow 
continued on page 19 tetra’ 


WEST GERMANY’S NEW 
CIVIL DEFENCE LAWS 


New civil defence laws were de- 
tided on by the Bonn Parliament 
| Oh June 30. This picture, taken in 
}*rankfurt on July 29, shows the 
Tescue articles which West Ger- 
hans will be required by law. to 
Keep in their homes as from Jan- 
Wary 1, 1966. The articles include 
4 W4-day supply of iron rations, 
fits (aid ‘abinet, fire-fighting 

the | f(uipment and a battery-powered 
srybody re ut fidio set. The cost of this has to 
Banat taker; 7¢ borne entirely by the popula- 
wT the Limbs. ton and householders who refuse 
xpected to HM | Will be diable to a fine. The new 
it do you MC) WwW makes the West German civil 
sking. lefence effort the most drastie of 
MY nation. 
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wa’ Oncessions to Russian Jews 


ay whlle| (28t week an agreement was reached 
Eg, wi yilween the Chief Rabbi of Moscow, 
the pit. Ment Levin, and the Soviet Rovern- 
: the | C0, Which, in the words of Edward 
1e island, on ald | 8 inkshaw writing in the Observer last 
slip, Flynn ty jinday, “offers the first ray of hope 
supposed to a sf ’ long time to the mass of Jews 
Field, but 2)" Russia.” But, he continues, “ this 
‘Cot fucement, together with the demonstra- 
rartment 0 nd i. reception given to an American 
vorking on ®t “dbhinical delegation, is only the begin- 
wenty years, nlf of a promise, uot fulfilment; and 
aad ee - Ai “Omises have heen made before.” 
are 
faa: it wht port he Moscow carrespondent of the New 


; > way MAK Limes reported on July 27 that 
ne ne were w x American delegation had received 
against the co”. yurances from Soviet Jewish Jeaders 
outhouse market hes, three specific grievances of the 
a long boardee” At Jewish communiiy are being re- 
vhich Flynn ©. act They concern the baking of 
duced unifor hey for Passover, the publication of 
of Detention ip | trai Prayer books in Yiddish and the 
nm we stoppee tix of future rabbis at a Jewish 
ber three, Fy Tee However, on another proini- 
the front st0OP” | | 
y asked. ty, 
balls,” the man live 
1s to his ne Ment 
he Wik 

ne hee m Ward Crankshaw comments that the 
rered facade US lh Cinent that Moscow Jews may now 
through a are tiie unleavened bread, that 10,000 
re in a tiled ® fly @S of the Hebrew prayer hook may 
k of chloro%: & try tinted and that the Jewish semin- 
pping the {lool ng aay enrol] 20 students from Moscow 
or - the am Men 0 from other parts of Russia, makes 
the island - @ iy cnse of the repeated denials of the 
Re. tase leadership that the Jews of 
athe? policemaly h 4 were being discriminated against. 
tiny but eal Lact there was no ban on unleavened 
excused hime 
ize. After a el 


1 join him. fe 
ne 


i issue, the availability of ground 
Toscow and Leningrad for new Jew- 


Movement from the Soviet govern- 


re cuphoard News in brief 


son submace % 
hot-guns, pisto® hiath Australia will outlaw racial diseri- 
ae ition against aborigines under a 

minimum 8° |0, to he introduced next month, the 
at ihe’ Telegraph reported last Saturday. 

cplained, pattlty |i State Attorney-General said on 
ase here are Uk} 80 the Bill would be the first of 
rad in Australia and would be com. 


May | ae 
Nap cle ae the United States Civil 
Ul, 


1B 
we ty | 


dockside wall ey 
Flynn aske tink: 


i res vM F 
seen inte tiMdent Johnson signed the Medicare 


* sald: July 90, in the presence of Mr 
place, ae rae? jaan, the President who tried un 
) flve oO Ne “fully to get it through Congress 
J Uw"'Y years ago, He described the 
you kno gald: Baa an insurance “against the 
1 foe aland Le \ “S of illness in old age.” 
2 : VE My 
was thee ney Nn, American Ambassador in South 
rod plate 08 hag heen recalled to Washington 
you shot nav: Toe hSsultations with Mr Rusk, the 
nent Uc al hore Of State, the Daily Telegraph 
3 and bu via ed last Monday, The — official 
© deteriorated after a statement 
erwocrd, the Prime Minister, 
diy, Merican negra scientists would 
e 10 Pelt allowed 10 work at an American 
as Wy, “8 tracking station near Johannes- 


some pauper 


rf] 


Cnieteries, there has heen no posi- + 


bread - it was only made impossible 
for it to be obtained. Similarly, there 
was no ban on the Moscow seminary - 
all that happened was that residence 
permits for would-be students were re 
fused. 

The agreement only applies to Moscow. 
There is stil! no sign that the many 
synayopues closed down in past years 


re- 
Jewish 
theatres since the closures under Stalin. 


will be 
no 


Union 
been 


the Soviet 
There have 


all over 
opened, 


There are still no Jewish newspapers 
or jmuirnals, except for a small sheet 
limited to the remote Jewish enclave in 
Birobidjan and a “shop-window " fort- 
nightly which is alhost inipussible to 
obtain inside the Soviet Union, 


Japanese anti-bomb conference 


The eleventh annual sescian of the 
World Conference  Agatinsi aear 
Weapons, sponsored by the dapan Coun- 
cH against A- and Pehombs (Gensidkyo), 
opened on July 27 in Tokyo. { is at 
tended by 189 delegates from 38 court 
tries and several internatienal organi- 
sations as well as some 860 Japonere. 
The Soviet Union was omitted from 
the invitation list, and only Past Ger 
many and Albania are represented fram 
astern Europe, 
The New York Times reported on July 
28 thal the conference received a mes- 
sage from President Sukarno of tndo- 
nesia stating that nuclear weapons are 
for “ peace and freedam’” when nations 
of the “new emerging forces" have 
them, but are for “ war and oppression ” 
in the hands of “imperialism.” Mr 
Sukarno stated recently that Indonesia 
is preparing a nuclear bomb. 
Ylis message continued: 
“Ht is incumbent upon all freedain- 
loving and peace-loving forces in the 
world to overcome the increasing ag- 
gressiveness of the imperialists and 
to continue to improve their arniament 


system, even up ta nuclear arma. 
ment... 
“The ostragde for the banning of 


luclear weapons has to be waged at 


the same Ume with the struggle 
atinsl onperialism as the source of 
wat, dt is naive to isolate one from 


the ather,” 


iis message followed the announced 
theme of the conference; that oppasi- 
hon ta nuclear weapons must be con. 
nected with an attack on sitiiatlons that 
threaten peace, 

A report adopted at the first day's meet- 
ing of the conference opposed a peaceful 
sohition to the conflict in) Vietnam, In- 
stead, the report proposed a ' conerete, 
joint action” fercing the United States 
to wilhdraw her armed forces from that 
country, 

Two more conferences will be held dur- 


ing August: by the Japan Peoples’ Con 
uress against Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs, which is affiliated with the 


Japanese Socialist Party, and hy the 
National Congress against Atemic and 
Hydrogen Bomhs, sponsored by the De: 
mocratic Socialist Party, 


Berkeley gets new chancellor 


A new chaneelor has been appointed 
on the Berkeley campus of the Univer: 
sity of California, The Times New York 
correspondent reported on duly 28. 
Berkeley was the scene of the “ free 
speech” campaign last year which Jed 
ta the arrest of hundreds of under- 
graduates. The new chancellar is Dr 
Roger Heyns, viee-President for Aca- 
demic Affairs in the University. 

Dr Heyns succeeds Dr Martin Myerson, 
the acting ChancelHor, who returns to 
his post as Dean of the College of 
Environmental Studies, Dr Myerson he- 
came acting Chancellor early this year 
after Dr Edward Strone had heen forced 
to resign as 4 consequence of the stu- 
dents’ prolesis which lasted for nearly 
four months and caused the university 
to be closed. 

In an interview ahout his new appoint- 
ment, which takes effect an October 1, 
Dr Heyns said that the echuncellorship 
of Berkeley, with its 35,000 students, 
wus an Jmposing challenge. He said he 
thought the recent troubles there were 


the result in part of student feelings 
of anonymity and depersonalisation. All 
big universities, in his view, were com- 
plicated places, and similar conditions 
existed on other campuses, He had no 
particular ideas about what should be 
done about the student unrest at Ber 
keley but, he said, “ We’re going to have 
to do something.” 

Mario Savio, the student leader of last 
year’s campaign, was sentenced on July 
26 by a municipal judge to 120 days 
in prison after refusing to accept a 
probationary period, He had heen con 
victed of trespass and resisting arrest. 
His wife, Suzanne, who was also a 
leader of the fee speech movement, 
was sentenced to 45 days in prison. 

So far, The Times report sald. Mr and 
Mrs Savio and 41 others out of the $2 
aludents conyicted of trespass and resist. 
ing arrest have elected ta ga to prison | 
rather than accept the eourt’s ruling that - 
they must undertake not ta take part 
in further demonstrations for a proba: 
tionary period, © SR 
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Compulsory 
civil defence 
for Russians 


Russia has begun a large-scale. civil 
defence drive to bring home to Rus- 
sians the horrors of nuclear war, The 
campaign has apparently been under way 
for several months in towns and villages 
but only recently have Western ana: 
lysts managed to piece it together and 
gauge its scope. Facts about the cam 
paign were revealed by John Miller, 
Daily Telegraph Moscow correspondent, 
and have been reprinted in the Auguat 
ssue of Civil Defence, organ of the 
British CD organisation, 

It is not clear whether China’s emer 
gence as a nuclear pawer has provided 
the stimulus for the new thinking on 
civil defence by Russian Jeaders, But 
there is evidence of their seriousness 
in taking measures to educate the popu: 
lation in civil defence, One of the first 
signs of the reorganisation was last 
month's announcement of the appaint- 
ment of Marshal Chuikov, former Com 
ynander of the Land Forces, to take 
charge of the new CD directorate, Fur 
ther evidence was provided by the ap» 
pearance of a magazine, Miltary Know. 
ledge, with almost the whole issue de 
voted to civil defence and the effects 
of a nuclear war, 

Every adult Russian must complete 19 
hours’ CD training this year. Fulfilment 
of this programme was described aga 
“highly important state. task" from 
which “no time, effort and energy must 
be spared,” 

Thousands of civil defence committees 
have been set up in factories and 
farms, They have been tald to “impart 
firm practical skills in how to act during 
post He nuclear rocket’ attacks," 
Siberian watch factory has set aside 
every Friday as “defence day” for 
lectures and discussions, 

There is to be a new medal - ‘ Excéb 
lent Worker of CD of the USSR.” 


Ne eaten es enna abet ney rae eee, 


South African 


government hits at- 


prison critics 


Palice raided the offices of the Rand, 
Daily Mail last Saturday, an Observer, 
correspondent reported from Johannes. 


burg on Sunday. They were armed with 
a search warrant and ordered the editor 
Mr Lawrence Gandar, toe produce proof 


of his paper's reports about torture and) 
brutality in South African prisons, The >. 


police questioned Mr Gandar for 45 
minutes, Journalists of the Johannesburg 
Sunday Times, which has published 
similar reports, were alsa questioned. 

The Daily Telegraph's correspondent in 
Cape Town reported last Monday that 
the South African government had made 
it clear the previous day that it would 


not bow to pressure in the growing dis —. 


pute over conditions in prisons, 


Mr Vorster, the Minister of Justice, enid — 


in a statement to the government-sup- 
orting newspaper Dagbreek: “1 accept 
he challenge. One haa reached the 


stage of feeling: thus far and no fur | 
ther.” The Minister, who has stead: . 


sently refused to appoint a judicial CORI 
mission to invostigate al 

brutality and corruption in prisons, gaid: 
he had received the report of a depart 
mental investigation he 


taken i 
who is coneerned in it?:- 


He said the following moves were likely: oe 
service would 
del; never al instances” 


members of the Riven 
bring actions for] 


of contraventions of the Prisang Act 


would be passed oan ta the Attorney. os 


General, inchiding possible action against 
newspapers; several charges of perfury 
would be brought. nae 
Mr Johannes Theron, 

at Cinderella. Prise 

vual, whose charges 

given elective shoek treatment! 
published last week, has heen suspend 
from duty and yestricted to his. horde. 


One 


egations af 


; ad ordered: 

Police action, or uetion by the Attorney. | 

General, as well aa himself, would be 
f necessary “without regard to 
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Eric J. Simpson 


Defending the US aims in Vietnam on 
May 4 this year, President Johnson 
stated: “We cannot and will not with- 
draw or be defeated. The stakes are 
too high, the commitments too deep, 
the lessons of history too plain.” Three 
days later Mr Kosygin, in a speech made 
in East Berlin, affirmed that Soviet 
troops were in East Germany to protect 


THE LESSONS OF HISTORY 


—a plea for a historians’ Pugwash 


the entire Communist camp from the 
possibility of azgression. “I have to make 
that clear,” he went on to say, “ because 
the lessons of the Second World War 
have not been learned by some people.” 
Of course, this kind of phraseology is 
only too familiar. Referring to the les- 
sons of history has become part of the 
language of the cold war. It is a phrase 


Suzanne Cronje 


Subversion or something 


As all developing countries have reason 
to know, aid without strings is a rarity. 
Aid must in the first instance promote 
the economic and political designs of 
those who supply it; the degree to which 
it meets the needs of the developing 
countries is only too often of secondary 
importance. This is freely admitted by 
most donors themselves, though seldom 
as frecly as by Genera] Fisenhower who, 
when he was still President, reassured 
the League of Women Voters: “ Foreign 
aid, friends, is something that is being 
conducted to keen the United States 
secure and strong.” 


Most aid comes from the West, and the 
West is also by far the largest buyer 
of the primary products exported hy 
developing countries. It is therefore 
surprising to find the Monday Cluh - 
a right-wing Conservative study and de- 
bating group - claiming in a recent publi- 
cation” that: 


“Both ald and trade are used to gain 
a substantial control over the major 
cash crops such as sugar, bananas and 
cotton, and ance indebtedness Js in- 
curred the Communists find it a use- 
ful lever to eall the political tune.” 


This may be so, of course, but to keep 
the matter in proportion it might be 
remembered that the volume of trade 
between the developing and the Com- 
munist countries amounted to only 3% 
of all world exports in 1962. 


The Monday Club pamphlet is entitled 
The Role of Subversion in Foreign 
Affairs, but might much more accurately 
have been described as “ Communist 
Influence in the Third World.” Can the 
exertion of economie pressure to in- 


*The Role of Subversion in Foreign 
Affairs. (Monday Club, obtainable from 
CPC Buokshup.) 


Richard Elman 


t 
A VISIT TO 


HART ISLAND 


continued from page 8 


“Oh sure,” Flynn said. “Life is pretty 
cheap, They come and they go. They 
get too many fines, Somehady bails them 
out, Welfare starts supporting them... 
and they’re back here again. I know 
most of these men and they know me, 
We pret along. For five years I was at 
TItiker’s Island and I treated them bet- 
ter than any social worker; I know these 
men, You can be sure of that..." 


I recalled the smiling faces of the men 
throwing the tiny boxes into the pits 
and the neutral sweating faces of the 
men in grey wha seemed to. stare 
through us when we went past the bars 
into their chlorox-stinking; dormitory. 
Then Flynn said: “You can’t do any- 
thing for a junkie unless he wants 
help, . . und you can't do anything 
much for an alkie either...” 


“What about a pauper?" I asked. 


“LT know these men,” Flynt replied. 
Just then the ferry docked and a TDe- 
partment of Hospitals hearse came rum- 
dling off the slip with a new consign. 
ment of pine boxes. 


Richard Ehman is a freelance American 
writer. He is a regular contributor to 
Peace News. 


fluence political events in a foreign 
country he properly called ‘ subver- 
sion”? Subversion against whom? It is 
for the governments of the countries 
in which these activities take place to 
decide whether they feel threatened or 
not; they themselves describe such 
economic blackmail as ‘ neo-colonial- 
ism” rather than “subversion,” Britain 
may feel highly irritated at the growing 
influence of Moscow and Peking in 
former colonial territories; she may even 
fee] threatened - though not with much 
reason - as far as her sources of supply 
of essential commodities are concerned; 
but she cannot consider the growth of 
radical nationalist, socialist and even 
Communist movements in the Third 
World as subversion directed against 
herself. From the non-aligned stand- 
point, it is neither more nor Jess re- 
prehensible for the Communists to use 
aid and trade as political levers than 
it is for the West. 


Besides aid and trade, which the pam- 
phlet lists among the “subversive 
techniques’ employed by the Commu- 
nists, it mentions such vehicles of sub- 
version as diplomatic pressure, cultural 
activities, propaganda, international 
organisations, etc. It does not need a 
spy trial in Moscow to remind us that 
such means are as open to the West 
as to Communist countries. Techniques 
less in accordance with internationally 
accepted conduct between countries 
which the pamphlet describes - for in- 
stance, spying - are given on the evidence 
of a former Russian diplomat who asked 
for political asylum in the West. Never- 
theless, the basic facts are quite pro- 
bably true. In the West, too, somebody 
igs responsible for compiline ccanomic 
and political intelligence reports. It is 
all very shabby, but is it subversion? 


The Monday Club sees need for an 
inquiry into the “problem of the Brit- 
ish national response to the Communist 
subversive challenge,” to include an in- 
vestigation into the effectiveness af such 
institutions as the Foreign Office and 
the BBC. (The pamphlet features a num- 
ber of dangerous suggestions, including 
control of the BBC external broadcasts 
and “the regular employment of volun- 
teers against Communist rebels in 
friendly foreign countries.”) Such an 
inquiry would be expected to result in 
recommendations “as to how the British 
government could actively assist in 
combating subversion in areas under 
direct British political control, the re- 
maining British territories and, with 
their agreement, other friendly foreign 
stutes." 


But to get any African country, however 
friendly, to co-operate in such a venture, 
its authors might do well in future 
to avold reference to the “ gullibility of 
the African,” the “ African’s own par. 
ality to bribery and corruption,” the 
African’s Jack of “deep political con- 
victions that are genuinely his own,” 
or the “ Zanzibari’s natural indolence,” 
and Jack of ambition." As the pamphlet 
points out, Communism appeals to anti- 
racialism; unfertunately, the  atithors 
geen to demonstrate an affinity between 
anti-Communism and racialism ss a ca- 
roUary, and this is most disquieting in 
froup so representative of rank-and- 
ile Tory opinion. 
- ee 


Suzanne Cronje is the former editor of 
She has lived in Nigeria for twenty yeurs 


and is now werking in Landon as a free- 
lance journalist. 


feat Worizen, a Nigerian quarterly. 


which has become debased by repetition 
by those who are either ill-intentioned 
or ill-qualified to make such judgments. 
From any point of view, but least of 
alt from the standpoint of history, this 
is hardly a satisfactory situation. For 
various reasons, howéver, many profes- 
sional historians are extremely reluctant 
to venture into the realm of contempor- 
ary history or to pontificate on its les- 
sons, It could be argued that, if they 
did, then their conclusions would go un- 
heeded, or be misunderstood, or even 
used for wrong ends. Among those who 
de pursue study and research on mod- 
ern history and international relations, 
few are prepared to draw conclusions or 
to give advice on policy. The general 
tenor is one of pessimism. “ No longer,” 
states Dr J. H. Plumb in Crisis in the 
Humanities, “do historians investigate 
the past in the hope that it may enable 
their fellow men to control the future.” 
Students are taught, he says, “ to distrust 
wide discussions and broad generalisa- 
tions, to eschew any attempt to draw 
conclusions or Jessons from history ... 
and (to) treat history as an intellectual 
pastime, with little rhyme and less 
reason.” 


Nevertheless, the call to restore a sense 
of purpose to history is once more being 
heard. In furtherance of this aim, I 
suggest, firstly, that historians, individ- 
ually or collectively, take the lead in 
considering and assessing what lessons, 
if any, may be deduced from the his- 
torical past, with particular reference 
to those events which have some bear- 
ing on the contemporary situation; and, 
secondly, that they make some endeavour 
to meet and discuss common problems 
with their counterparts in the Commun- 
ist world. 

Though my first proposal has been a 
bone of contention among scholars for 
many years, it is my belief that history 
is too serious a matter to be left to the 
politicians and the propagandists. If such 
questions are neglected by historians, 
then the field is left wide open for the 
hacks and the charlatans, At the very 
least, historians need to stand up and 
testify, when they consider that histary 
is being twisted and distorted by those 
who have axes to grind. The “teach-ins ” 
have pointed the way and have shown 
that the need and the demand are there. 
By testifying, I mean putting the record 
straight, speaking out loudly and clearly 
60 that the public and leaders of opinion 
may hear and be aware of their views. 

One recent example of such a testimony, 
albeit in a different context, is the book 
by James W. Silver - Mississippi: The 
Closed Society. In this work, Professor 
Silver describes the circumstances of, 
and the background 10, the rioting at 
the University of Mississippi, when 
James Meredith was enrolled there as 
the. first coloured student. Professor 
Silver, chairman of the history depart- 
ment at the university, sought to put 
the record straight on this appalling 
event and, at the same time, to counter- 
halance the distortions of the dominant 
white hierarchy in the state of Mississ- 
ippi. formerly a wary and partly anony- 
mous critic of racialism, he came to the 
conclusion that is was time to stand 
up and he counted - “I felt a growing 
compulsion,” he says, “lo try to {ell 
the truth, to relate in plain fashion 
what had taken place, and then to put 
jt all in historical] perspective.” 

Tt ight be said, too, that Mihajlo 
Mihajlov in Yugoslavia has taken a 
similar stand, He held his ground for 
the sake of historical trnth, te tell the 
facts about Stalin's extermination 
camps. 

My second suggestion involves instiga- 
ting what might be termed a kind of 
Pugwash conference for historians. If 
selentists from both the Communist and 
capitalist bloes may mect together, then 
there is no reason why historians may 
not do likewise. Attempts could then be 
made to discuss the historicul basis for 
disagreement and hostility and tu try to 
fin‘ areas of common ground. 

Objections might be raised on two 
grounds - that Western scholars are un- 
likely to he unanimous and also that the 
historical discipline as it is known in 
the West cannot be practised in a total- 
itarian and unfree society. Still, such an 
experiment might just prove warth- 
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while, though it would be unwise M 


expect any spectacular success. 
worst, {t would provide a salutary ft 
perience for the participants. W { 
Western scholars might disagree on be, 
tepreting the past, it should at least 4 
possible to 
essential factor they are agreed - 
that the causes of historical events ® 

complex in the extreme and that th i 
are no simple and easy answers if 
should be possible to demonstrate 
distinction between scholarship and P 

paganda. 


Perhaps it is too late to reach tho 
now in power. If mankind survives. - 
ever, then let the present and futil 
generations see that history does hit 
a purpose and may provide a gulaeé 

a more secure and civilised _ futul 
Otherwise they will say with Volt 
that “if you have nothing to tell us 7 
cept that one barbarian succeeded ea 
other on the banks of the Oxus # 
the Jaxartes, what is that to us?’ 


Erie Simpson is Principal Teacher 
History at Wawlek High School. 
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A letter on the 
French tests 
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“Granted that states possessing nucle 
weapons are potential war criminals, 
could say that states proceeding 
nuclear tests are criminals in fact.’ 


That warning by Jean Rostand, ¢ 
great biologist, unfortunately went wt 
heeded. A series of nuclear tests iy 
in preparation in the Pacific, thell Feb 
pose being the perfecting of a att 
hydrogen bomb, characterised by "of 
sieur Messmer, de Gaulle's Ministel oy 
War, as a weapon useful primarily 

the destruction of civilian populations | p 


Linus Pauling, Nobe! laureate, rece iy qmner y 
stated that past tests will propa 

cause over 140,000 deaths in our nerve 
tion alone, and that 500,000 defec at 
children would be the price of ont att 
megaton explosion. lus anyone the een 
to case so much suffering, 50 j 
deaths? Our own answer is prepare 3 


jel 
It is customary during oceanic nuclig 
testing, to interdict a yoad-sized 70n ol 
navigation, this being the regio ind 
heavy nuclear fallout. Plans are De a 
readied to send an Austrahan an ied 
New Zealand ship into this so# 
danger-zone at the time of the ©” 
tests, probably late this year, They 
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mous human beings. If you believ iat 
slaughter necessary, then why Heed 
to kill a few more whose names 
identity will be known?” 


(0 
Crews of different nationalities aonb 
man the two ships, and without © 
some of its members should be ret 
nation making the test. Several 1%, 
citizens have already. voluntecred, anid 
one of us is to travel to Australie ise 
New Zealand at an early date ta yi 
arrangements and to make contage 
sympathetic groups in those countrle’ 
n pra 
a movelyor : 
ty Clonia 


ig forse, 


the conscience of our compatrlol | ay Suey 1 
we also call on you, who share Obsprh inhomiee 
dignation and concern, to help We nraee ef ewar| 
ally and through wards of ence elt ag 
ment? te SXitig 
George Elias, Nee Which 
Chez Chataigne, ayes g Fp 
23 rue du Sauet, yt Conve 
St Sebastian sur loire, ipPosea tc 
Loire AU, France. Ans, ut 
: m ? “Wer ic 
Donations can be sent, marked Ran! is 
& 


fle. Action,” care of re ondon Be 
oad, 
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The new American Left 


Richard Elman has dealt with two situ- 
ations which I know first hand. In each 
@ has piven your readers a_ biased 
ind distorted picture. In addition, re- 
Sponding (July 16) to a comment by 
ewton Garver, he has been rude and 
Unresponsive. I therefore read with con- 
Siderable dismay that you intend to 
Print a series of artidles by Me Iinan 
purporting tu assess the radical student 
Movement in the United States. In the 
Name of truth, and for the sake of 
Your readers’ right to accuracy, balance 
ind perception on this eritical matter, 
‘Deg you to reconsider. Let me specify. 

Newton Garver (July 2) was closer to 
the truth about the Washington teach- 
ft than Mr Elman by many leagues. As 
®e who helped to organise the event, 
ad took part, I ean testify that the 
Pineipal effect was to make visible a 
New depth of concern and commitment 
"1 critical public questions by a large 
Section of the academic cammunity. As 
‘Uch it symbolised the end of the long 
“lence, more than a decade, during 
Which ‘that community in effect abdi- 
“ated its public and political role. It 

"as a turing point whose meaning was 
Not Jost on the press (national coverage 
"a8 extensive, accurate, and serious), 
ine Politicians, or - most important - on 
W& participants and those for whom 
hey spoke. Whatever opposition can now 
© Mobilised to resist the escalation and 
ectsion of the war will he based in 
wl@ academie community from here on 
Wi lf this is the case, even Mr Elman 
ment admit that the long-term conse- 
aerences Will be considerable, and may 
© - if anything can be - decisive. 

§ for the SDS, Mr Elman’s addiction to 
*Mateur psychologising seems to pre- 
ia, his understanding how deeply and 
th arly today’s student rebels, at least 
te Pest of them, have looked into the 
ality of the society they live iu, and 
tise Sorious is their resolution to take 
Hos in order to change that reality. 
th, Wsulls those students who have made 
welt commitment visible in Berkeley, 
iia ssippi, Newark, or a dozen other 
Whig He wholly ignores the analysis on 
in Ich SDS action is based, as presented 
‘othe “Port Huron Statement” and 
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gatkly your readers deserve better. 
gpither M. Rosen, 
Neg West End Avenue, Apt SB, 

'W York, NY 10025, USA. 
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Elman's gremlins 


) ‘ 

of entirely to my haphazard methods 
lin ansmission, sone confusing grem- 
Noy rent into my piece on the Newark, 
aaa -W Jersey, students (July 23). Newark 
the Tesi, iS} Jo! need hardly say - is not New 
Plans ate 8 the Ys New York City, but ‘a port of 
Australian a Way fy of New York, although miles 
ew 


ering, so % 
er is prepares 


4 je 
r oceanic acl 
100d-sized zane of 


ito this | from the sea.” In deseribing the 
1 Of the U yark of my father's young manhood 
is year, Phe ang ant my remarks purely as an aside 
You are © jaf! tige hey should of course have been en- 
number of AM ai) pised by brackets. 

f you believe rate Igguard Elman, 

hon why heerad N West 76 Street, 

yhose mames Ww York, NY 10024, USA, 
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Vietnam 
Mitts letter (July 30) criticising my 
hy 2 on Vietnam, and in particular 
My, Atticle in the duly 2 Peace News, 
Hog, PAY gives us a rather limited 
Yar UL of the issues at stake in the 
‘ig... The Vietnam problem,” he writes, 
Ot one of armed subversion and 
tf ~: Intervention... it is a problem 
Hovey tsitic ruling elites, desperate maks 
W eg)27 Chronic backwardness enforced 
qj ; Snial intervention." 
lg etae, no-one can deny that economic 
i are important in Vietnam, and the 
ie inequalities in the Sauth are 
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, OPO ey Ut does Mr Gray say that the 
t, marker peat Trani, 18 a bratal land reform pro- 
the dior yf. ® such as the one which killed 


ad, Londot 


tens, and perhaps hundreds, of North 
Vieanamese a decade ago? Is such a 
programme what he ineans by ° the re- 
lease of popular energies necessary for 
economic development’? It is note- 
worthy that, owing perhaps to his curious 
definition of the Vietnam problem, Mr 
Gray ignores the problem of dictator- 
sbip in Vietnam, without troubling to 
challenge the evidence IT produced on 
this matter. 

As regards the Buddhists, it is errane- 
ous to suppose they have nothing to 
say on the pressing problems of equality 
and economic development. 1 referred 
in my July 2 article to their repeated 
insistence on “the need for social re- 
form and social justice,” and Buddbist 
spokesmen have often called for a re 
volution to “bring abuul changes at 
the lowest levels of society, not just in 
the superstructure.” (New York Times, 
27 December 163.) 

Mr Gray implies that I argued that 
non-violent resistance in Vietnam can 
create a “model liberal state.” 1 have 
never made any such sweeping claim. 
He also says that I spoke “airily” of 
“non-violence” and “negotiated solu. 
tions," yet these words which he puts 
in quote marks did not appear ino my 
article. 

Adam Roberts, 

07 Worship Street, London EB.C.2, 


Malaysia and Indonesia 


After several readings of William 
Wilder's letter ( Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia,” July 30) f am unable to make 
much of it, apart from getting the point 
that he disagrees with me rather radi- 
cally. Can 1 just make same generally 
relevant points? 


1. I have many Malaysian and Indone- 
sian friends. The last thing I want to 
sce is a war in which they would be 
oh opposite sides. 1 too have lived in 
Malaysia and loved it. 

2. It is hecause [ do not want to see 
war between Malaysia and Indonesia that 
1 implacably oppose the British bases. 
As long as there are Western fhases in 
south-cast Asia there cannot be peace. 
They provoke trouble. Eventually they 
will have to go anyway. Inverybody re. 
cognises that, except perhaps the 
Americans. Even Tunku conceded that 
the bases in Malaysia were “ lemporary 
in nature” (the Manila Joint Statement, 
August 1963), 

3. OF course I oppose and cendenn 
violence, by whomsoever employed. So 
does Peace News. But I hape | would 
have had the courage to join the Resis- 
tance against Nazi occupation had T been 
in France during the war, just as T hope 
I would have had the courage to restst 
American occupation of Vietaam had 1 
been born Vietnamese, There are still 
situations where, all ather avenues he- 
ing closed, there ls no option but force 
as an alternative to capitulation. In 
the context of confrontation 1 do not 
think British leaders have tonestly ex- 
hausted a ponsibility of a negotiated 
setUement. This is because Hritain is 
tragically accessory to American designs 
in Asia, designs which envisage a 40- 
year war (called a “peace scheme”) to 
force the peoples of Asia to accept per- 
manent American hegemony over all 
Asia outside China (see report in Peare 
News, July 23). 

4. Tt is not a “hiased tirade” to attack 
present American and Hritish policies 
in South-east Asia. They are misguided 
and dangerous, and must be reversed 
if we are to avald humiliation and pos 
sibly catastrophe, Informed and cor 
cerned people with impeccable creden- 
tiala on both sides af the Atlantic have 
been saying this in unprecedented num- 
hers in recent months. J do not believe 
that any reasonable person who exai- 
ined the facts and implications with 
an open mind could come to any ather 
conclusion than that it is wrong for the 
West to attempt to maintain an armed 
presence on land in south-east Agia - 
wrong and appallingly risky. 

Finally, since it is relevant, may J be- 
latedly point aut a misprint in my arti 
cle on confrontation in Peace News on 
July 9, sinee the misprint rather con- 
fuses the afginnent. The Jast ward of 
the ninth Hine of the last paragraph 
should read “He” (meaning the obser- 
ver wha takes a diferent view from 
Hyde) and nat “ Hyde." 

Malcolm Caldwell, 

formerly State of Selangor, Malaysia. 


Scott Bader 

As We were the two main persanalitics 
involved, } can no more lay claim to ob- 
jeclivily than Ernest Bader, 1 would, 
however, like to make at quite clear 
that, an omy opinion, Pat Arrowsmith’s 
feller concerning omy dismissat from 
Seolt Bader’s was a very fair and in- 
formed summing-up of the situation, 
Revarding the points raised in the re- 
ply: 

1, Departmental cominitlees have ot 
“always existed.” They were activated 
by Scott Bader employees recently with 
my encorravement. The facet that they 
have a constitutional basis has been con- 
verently ignored by management for 
years. There are many fine things im 
the firm’s constitution, which is where 
they stay. 

2. In the ultimatum which preceded my 
dismissal I was told: “Do not seek to 
develop any ideas of warkers’ control.” 
The phrase “of the mifitant saldier and 
sailor variety” did nat follow, and tf it 
had | doubt that F would have known 
what it meant. Before my enpapemnnt 
1 stated that 1 was cominitted to the 
principle of workers’ control However, 
1 avoided using the term in my wark as 
{ felt that is was alien ta the cxisting 
power structive and would have to be 
approached in easy stages. T therefore 
concentrated on the machinery of par- 
ficipation, only ta invite the comment, 
“What rleht have those fools in the 
factory to talk abont wages and conii- 
tions?” Legal ownership means nothing 
without involvement and the prospect 
of control. 


3. The Council of Reference, consisting 
of eight members norminated by man- 
agement and cight elected or pushed 
into Wo from offices, laboratories and 
works, was a very strange “court of 
justice " as it did not call for evidence 
from the chief witness. On the other 
hand the Board, which was being asked 
ta account for its action, had two repre- 
sentatives present. Requests that I he 
called were riled out af order as was 
any discussion on the general issues 
which those who had petitioned for the 
meeting wanted to raise. A preat deal 
af dissatisfaction with the procedure was 
expressed afterwards by some of thoxe 
present and many others. However, 
public criticism or questioning is a 
risky business 


T made the mistake of taking the firm’s 
vlaim to be an experiment in industrial 
deimacracy serlausly enough to wark 
there. What [ found was a not always 
henevolent autocracy. [ say this without 
wishing te minimise its real achieve- 
ments, @.f. some welfare provisions and 
the annual contribution to charity. The 
work JT tried to carry through had and 
sul has considerable support amongst 
employees. 1 can only hope that they 
will be able to take measures (such as 
strengthening the Union branch) which 
will in future prevent abuses of power 
on the part of senior management and 
the Chairman. 

Obviously, ene cannot attempt a serious 
analysis af the Scott Bader Comman. 
wealth in a few lines and 1 am = sure 
your readers do not wish ta be bored 
with any more catunter-acenusations. 
Tony Sriythe, 

Top Flat, Keep House, 

Wollaston, Wellingharough, 

Northants. 


Brick Lane 


1 agree with John Ball (letlers, Jaly 
23) that we have had foo much about 
the “harrurs” pf Kast London, and not 
enough about the good and wonderful 
life nf ordinary people. His reply to me 
shows some sensitivity and understand. 
ing but it is stu shallow and very super- 
ficial, Ball aays he has lived in Brick 
Lane “for some time.” Perhaps, had he 
lived there rather Jonger, he would nat 
be #0 prone to ramanticise about ie I 
don't want to be unfair, but we have gat 
so sick of young inteHectnals who rome 
Into East Londen from outside far 4 
few months or years, and, blind {a the 
real social needs of hausiny and sanits- 
Uion, write ghibly ahout * eqltural variety 
and liveliness.” Those of us wha were 
braueht up in very poor housing eondi- 
tions (as J was) don’t see things through 
Ball's rose-coloured glasses. 

What I said about Ball still stands. He 
could still appreciate his enltuyal Hye- 
lingss and at the same time nat be sa 


it 


blind to the evils of the Brick Lane 
districts. People who want to preserve 
the status quo always say it is in “ the 
People’s” interests. lt is an argument 
with frightening precedonts.. Tf Ball 
wants instructian om how ta combine an 
appreciatuat af Mast Londen ive with 
a zeal for justice, may EF recommend tim 
to po and see Solly Kaye or Edith Ran- 
say, Who have lived there for many pears, 
and jearn frum them. He would come 
back @ WISer inant, 

Rev Kenneth Leech, 

Holy ‘Frindly Vicarage, Hoaton, 

London N.Y. 


Pinter 

Reearding Theodere Roszak’s letter af 
July 30, before discussing Pinter fur 
ther, | would dike ta know the answet 
fo one question: what is the sound of 
one hand chapping? 

Mr Roszak? $y} 
You MeGrath, “t 
Natiree Cottage, Geeenbottain, Glow. 


‘The Knack’ 


When Tom McGrath (duly 1) starts 
speculating as to whether Pinter writes 
“vorrapt” plays for “£ a d,” 0 don't 
feel he’s worth answering, In the ease 
of The Knack, however, it seems gratuit- 
aualy incompetent to pillory Ann Jelli- 
coe fur a film which was neither seripted 
nor directed by her, The one scene your 
critie quotes - ‘Her seducer thinks she 
is dead and is sick at the thought; thus 
he is not really evil’ » would presura- 


ably be an invention either of Charles } 
Wood, who scripted the film, or of Dick } 
Lester, who directed it, sinca the scene ’ 


appears nowhere in the play. (The play 
is published by Faber and available iy 
most bookshops.) 


It would, TF agree, be interesting to ex- 
amine the way the film has alfered the 


values of the play, but do get samecna i » § 
nh littie less "violent" to do it. + a 
Keith Johnstone, { ; 
52 Norland Square, London WI, + Wa 

, 1 
Foyle’s strike io | 


While T appreciate your peneraug cover 
ave of the Foyle's strike 1 would ka 
to correct certain Ingccuracies jn Pat 4 
Arrowsmith's article. At tha same thne 4] 
T would like te thank her for her advice 
and assistance, 


Firstly, we did not receive £7 1s a day 
strike pay; it was in fact £7 108 a waek, 
and soine weeks it was below this. 


; 
Secondly, the statement that union ac: i 
tivity in Foyle's began as “the result of i 
a discreet USDAW reeruiting drive” 
tends ta give the wrong iinpression. If 
the truth be known, we saught the 
unton ont and enlisted their ald, rather 
than them reerulting us. I offer this less 
as a criticism, mora as a fact, so that 
other shop workers, whose interest 
tay have been aroused by our strike and 
fla success, will not walf to be “ dis 
ercetly recruited,” but will realise that 
the onus lies with them to find the 
union and join. The address is ° Dilke 
House,” Malet Street, London W.C.1, 


Marius Webb 
161 Ramsden Road, Londen 8.W.12, 
Vietnam rally 
In your issua of duly 30, the Vietnam 
rally on July 25 is deserlbed briefly’ 
as “calling for an end ta the war in 
Vietnam." To my sorrow, thla was not 
the case. Speaker after speaker at this 
rally, affer a graphie condemnation af 
American iniperiallam, the Armerican 
bombings, American atrocities, ete, re 
ferred ta tho glorious struggle for diker 
y and national independence of the 
jetnamese people, carried out by the 
heroes of the Viet Cong, and called for 
assistance ta the laiter in their aim oof 
freeing Vietnam fram American im- 
perialiam. Etc. Without wishing fo aug: 
gest that there is Jess “right” on the 
side of the Natlenal Liberation Front 
than on that of the American supported, 
South Vietnamese oligarchy (though U- 
fount whetlier thore is tiere wrang 
either!) TF feel obliged to assert that 
tu describe this as a call for an end to 
the war la, to pul it our ingecurate, 
it eevmderd te ra dike a califar the vie 0 
iory Gf ane silo & very different mater > 
indeed! ; ie 
Kurt Eesmentaler, 
80T Wandsworth Road. Londin 
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War Resisters meet in Dublin 


Michael Rendle writes: The annual 
Council mecting of the War Resisters’ 
International met last week in the house 
of one of the Irish members a few miles 
outside Dublin in the Wicklow Moun- 
tains. Inevitably much of the time was 
taken up with the administrative work 
of the organisation, but we did discuss 
also the solid and sometimes exciting 
work being undertaken by some of the 
national sections and by the Interna- 
tional itself. 


Perhaps the most important of these is 
the triennial conference of WRI, which 
will be held in Rome next Easter on the 
peneral theme of “ Non-violence and 
Politics.” Attempts will be made to in- 
volve trained people outside as well as 


Oxfam youth 
conference 


Pat Arrowsmith reports: Last week 374 
young people aged between 15 and 25 
asseinbled at Stowe School in Bucking- 
hamshire to discuss the problems of 
underdeveloped countries at a confer- 
ence organised by Oxfam. 


It was the first such conference to be 
held. The title “ Point Five’ was chosen 
because 0.5 of the world’s population are 
under-nourished, 0.5 over the age of 25 
are jlliterate, 0.5 of the world’s land 
surface is not yet used for food produc- 
tion and 0.5 of the UN development 
» decade has already passed: en 


= s dhe young people at the conference were 

a waihty7eall at school - sixtl-formers 

. fram grammar-schools and one or two 

MN osrdi ty Hehools, together with a sprink- 

Ying of final year secondary moderns. 

NPherel were a few young. workers, antl 

“about 20% of the gathering were college 

students. The majority were British, but 

20 other countries were represented, in- 

cluding Firland, Malawi, Austria, India, 

the US, Korea, Belgiurn, France and 
Zambia, 


The conference included some specchify- 
ing, but, wisely, more time was spent 
in panel discussion than in plenary ses- 
sion. The groups I attended were rather 
large, consisting of ubout 30 members 
each. Despite this, debate was lively and 
fairly general. The groups were led by 
some interesting people: a Roman 
Catholic priest from Africa; an air host- 
ess who has worked as a volunteer over- 
seas; a 28-year-old Indian who has 
founded a young farmers’ movement in 
his country to promote modern farming 
methods; a young Danish pop star who 
uses beat music to Interest young people 
in world problems. 


The stated aim of the conference was 
“to give young people an opportunity to 
learn more about the problems of the 
poorer countries of the world .. . and 
a chance to work out what they can 
do to help.” But a wider range of topics 
was in fact discussed than underdevelop- 
ment and world poverty as such. Tom 
piel ene was there, for instance, to 
talk about the Factory for Peace; and 
Terence Heelas and George Clark Jed 
discussions on disarmament. 

1 was told that politics had not entered 
into much of the discussion. Whether or 
not many Young Socialists, Communists, 
Conservatives or YCND meinberg were 
present (and unfortunatcly the organ- 
isers had no figures on this), no-one made 
it his business to try to push a party 
ling during any of the debates. 


Although it was intended to be an edu- 
cative conference, two of the Oxfain or- 
ganisers leading discussion on what 
young people can do in their spare time 
to help fight world peverty expressed 
disappointment that no-one in the 
groups had come up with a brilliant new 
idea for “selling” Oxfain to the general 
public. In fact much of the debate had 
been highly theoretical and about the 
difficulties of inter-group coninmunication. 
But overall everyone seemed well-satis- 
fled, The young people, many of whom 
did not know much about Oxfam before, 
felt they had learnt a great deal during 
the week and intended ta go back hume 
and try to do something for the move- 
ment in their own locality. The organ- 
Isers are all set to held another youth 
conference next year. 


inside the movement, academics as well 
as those directly involved in political 
struggle. There will be a heavy emphasis 
on advance study papers and on allowing 
plenty cf time for discussions in small 
groups rather than on set speeches in 
plenary session. Three main sub-divisions 
are envisaged: an analysis of power as 
{t operates in present-day society; an 
exainination of the ways in which tradi- 
tional political institutions based on con- 
sent operate at local, national and inter- 
national level; and finally an examination 
of the relation of non-violence in its more 
specific sense to politics and social 
change. 


Another cenference which we discussed 
represents scmething of a breakthrough: 
next year WRI will jointly sponsor a 
study conference in Poland with the 
World Counci) of Peace on the theme 
of education for a world without war. 
The agenda is still the subject of nego- 
tlations, but the provisional suggestions 
are most promising. 


The final arrangements for the Danube 
- Bucharest peace boat project which will 
take place from September 5 to 18 were 
also considered. 

These were all on-going projects. Current 
political problems were also discussed, 
most paortantly Vietnam, The Council 
had the benefit of an excellent document 
from Dave McReynolds of the War 
Resisters League in the United States 


analysing the Vietnam situation and put- 
ting forward a number of proposals. The 
Council agreed to approach other organi- 
sations with a view to getting together 
an international delegation composed of 
well-known artists, writers, trade union- 
ists, church leaders etc, who would go 
to Washington to see President Johnson. 
The possibilities of sending a team to 
Victnam itself proved a more difficult 
discussion; here again the Council 
authorised the Executive to explore the 
possibility with the other organisations 
and groups who might be interested in 
such a project or who have already 
begun making plans. 


As always, many of the most interesting 
discussions took place outside the formal 
meetings, Narayan Desai, who is a promi- 
nent member of the Indian Shanti Sena 
(roughly Peace Brigade) movement, gave 
us a fascinating picture of the work 
it is doing. Shanti Sena has 114 peace 
centres and 11,000 volunteers (not all 
of them active) and has recently tried 
to extend the scope of its work by setting 
up centres in the main cities. It has 
been working hard to bring about a set- 
tlement in the Naga dispute and a ra- 
pprochement with Pakistan. In Naga- 
Jand it has set up a centre in the capital, 
Kohima, and Narayan reports that the 
ceasefire has brought about the first 
chance of normal life in Nagaland for 
eight or nine years. Now many of the 
ordinary people are saying that they 


Kent caravan family face 
new eviction threat 


Brian Richardson writes: There doesn’t 
need to be a Rachman in a housing 
situation. Misery and privation can arise 
tron. public apathy and official neglect 
as well as from exploitation. 

Idward and Joan Bignall have been 
active sufferers from the housing short- 
age since the end of the war. They found 
a place of sorts to live in - a hut at 
Corke's Meadow, St Paul’s Cray, along 
with hundreds of other shanty and cara- 
van dwelers until the great upheaval 
there in 1957 when the meadow was 
acquired for industrial development. 
The local council did offer the dispos- 
sessed people derelict wartime prefabs 
nearby, with the half-promise that if they 
were good tenants and abided by the 
council’s conditions they could expect 
to get permanent council houses even- 
tually. 

The Bignalls hac « large fainily and had 
two prefahs. Mr Bignall worked on the 
building sites for the new factories and 
paid his gent regularly. Traditionally, 
people from Corke’s Meadow went fruit- 
and hop-picking in the summer, and this 
continued when they were in the prefabs. 
In 1962, the Bignalls were away picking 
for seven weeks, but this time on their 
return ihey found the prefabs demolished 
and their furniture gone. The council 
had pronounced them unfit for habita- 
tion and had cleared the site for re- 
building (though it remains empty to 
this day). They had not been able to 
trace the tenants who, being illiterate, 
had not left an address nor sent in their 
rent weekly as they should have, 


Instead of paying the back rent they had 
brought with them, the Biegnalls bought 
a caravan and joined the encampment 
at Darenth Woods in Kent. The local 
council dragged them off, damaging their 
caravan, and pat them on the A2, They 
were heavily fined for causing an ob- 
struction, their daughter was involved 
in o traffic accident and they were in 
sad straits until Mr Norman Dodds 
MP came to their aid. 

Ile persuaded someone at Cobham to 
offer a site which got a temporary 
licence. The health visitor attending 
their daughter advised them to send 
thelr back rent to Chislehurst and Sid- 
cup UDC so that their claim for a place 
on the housing list should not be pre- 
judiced. When the temporary site was 
closed, Strood RDC moved the caravan 
to Cobham woods, where the landowner, 
Lord Darnley, took the council to court 
and succeeded in getting the earavans 
moved Guce more and extracting a large 
sium in damages from the KDC, 

While they were at Cobham, the Bignalls 
heard from the Chislehurst and Sidcup 
UDC (now part of the London Borough 


of Bromley) that while they were out of 
the district they could not be helped 
with housing. They paid someone to put 
their now decrepit caravan on a lorry 
and took it back ta the empty land at 
St Paul’s Cray and parked it where the 
prefabs had once stood, 

They have now been back a little over 
two months, Their doctors at Cobham and 
Orpington have both written to Bromley 
Borough Council saying that the health 
of their daughter demands that she be 
properly housed. The local MP, Mr Kric 
Lubbock, has pressed the council to 
house them, and they have engaged a 
solicitor who has written to the Borough 
on their behalf. 

The response has been a threat to pull 
the caravan on to the highway so that 
the police can prosecute them for ob- 
struction, followed by an unsuccessful 
visit with a towing vehicle that could 
not be connected to the frail caravan. 
The council are now making up a piece 
of equipment for the towbar and are 
likely to return any day to move the 
caravan. 

A group of local people, knowing of the 
Bignall’s predicament, have undertaken 
to stand by them and manhandle the 
caravan back on to its site should the 
council leave it on the highway. The 
group also want to make the wretched 
circumstances of this family a matter for 
public concern in the Borough. If any- 
one is interested in joining us, will they 
please get in touch with me at Green- 
ways, Knockholt, nr Sevenoaks. Tel: 
Knockholt 2316. 


Kenya suffers 
from drought 


The drought which has brought famine to 
large areas of southern Africa is now 
affecting Kenya. ‘The maize crop has al- 
most entirely failed and a very serious 
food shortage is threatened, 

A famine relief committee, supported by 
the Kenya government and the Freedom 
from flunger Committee, has been set 
up in the country. Oxtam has just made 
a grant of £10,000 to Kenya to enable 
the planting of a special drought-resis- 
tant maize seed. The ‘Hitle rains" are 
due this month and it is hoped these 
rains will provide enough moisture to 
enable this seed to germinate and allow 
a quick crop to be harvested by October 
or November when the general food 
shortage is likely to be at its height. 
This help from Oxfam will, it is hoped, 
gave as many us 70,000 people from 
starvation later in the year, 


will boycott anyone who causes ti 
ceasefire to be broken, and this is PM; 


ing an important factor in maintain’) 
peace. 


Pierre Martin, in addition to reporting 
his own work with the co-operall’ 
movement in Senegal, painted a_ tra 
picture of the war in Portuguese Gull 
Fifty thousand refugees, a tenth of we 
total population, have fled from Gui 
to Senegal; the bombing of villages ty 
fighting and extensive torture 15 ¥ 
going on. At the public meeting i 
Dublin at the Friends Meeting Hol) 
Pierre made a moving appeal for ee 
to end a war which, 1f less in the pu", 
eye than Vietnam, is no less cruel ? 
demoralising for all parties involvet: | 


‘The Council was unlucky to be hold 
its meeting in the middle of a newspill 
strike. But it did get some pubilt 
through two radio programmes an 
short television interview with the C 
cil Chairman, Harold Bing. 


‘Resistance’ 
declares 
independence 


The editors and publishers of Resista™ 
stated last week that, as they 4 
anxious that the magazine shall ret 
its independent character, they have 
cided to change its office and its r 

sible publishers. Resistance Wag_hit 
been-publishegdiromJ3 Goodwin Sty 
office addré$s of the Céimitt@mror % 
As from this month the publishing 4 
dress will be 32a Fellows’ Road, q.ontt 
N.W.3-ande-thé paper..will Bo "les 
aswell as practically publishert (by 
“ ResistrmoesGioup ofthe Coramittet 
100" In line with. these changes; | 
magazine will from the Septemffer! 
be subtitled “A Committee of 100 we 
zine.” Previously it has been subtih®) 
“ Coimittee of 100 bulletin.” , 


Resistance first appeared in January im 
as an untitied bulletin duplicated Wy 
group in the London Committee of 
office. In Apri} 1963, it adopted the ni 
Action for Peace, which changed 
Resistance in January 1964, 


Between January 1964 and January ] ‘ 

the circulation of the paper rose i 
750 to 3,000, the limit for duplical® 

so in February 1965 it was decide4y 

have it printed. At this time 4 
“Friends of Resistance Group" was | 
up to act 4s an informal contact belwe 
the people who produce the paper 
the people who read it. 


The group which produces Resist®™ 
is not named. This, says the state 
is partly because they do not wis! 
create false distinctions by nat! 
“editors” - some edit, some sub 
some write, some design and all 
considered equally important, The @ 
reason is to provide themselves 
the most favourable conditions for & 
the job they have set themselves. # 
state: wh 


“We are not carrying out a cammee 
of deliberate civil disobediencth® 
trying to provide a service (@y 
movement. If we happen to breveg 
law, then that is that, but it 13 
our primary intention, Several PY 
both now and in the past might 1% 
able to work for Resistance 1M 
names became known, and theif % 
is or was valuable.” " 


On the question of secrecy and 
violence and whether these are com 
ible, they say: q 
“We agree that openness is MF 
lent, but this doesn’t mean thot a 
cy is necessarily violent... Res® 
will publish articles for as Wee 
against sabotage, non-violent PA 
and so on, but does not favate 
lence as an editorial policy.” 


The group see Resistance as a mae 
for the unilateralist and libel 
movement as a whole and insist 1 
must remain independent of © 
Committee of 100 organisation 14 
to retain its vitality, ig 
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HIROSHIMA DAY - FRIDAY AUGUST 6. TSH. 


This s‘ecial issue of Peace News will be of little use if its features 
on the catastrophe of Hiroshima are read only by the converted, 


All over the world newspapers and magazines are presenting bright 
and informative stories on what happened 20 years ago. But how many 
will pause to relate Hiroshima to Vietnam, and Vietnam to the current 
policies of governments and the assumptions of peoplo cverywkere. 


Peace News has something profoundly important to say in relation to 
Hiroshima Day, something you will want many people to read and pass 
around. 


It is not too late for you to order extra copies for street selling, 
for local vigils and meetings, for personal distribution, for your 
local shops to sell, and so forth. We have printed extra copies and 
will sell you a further quantity at a special rate of 6s. a dozen post 
free. 


Telephoned orders will receive immediate desnatch. This office will 
remain open to 7 pm on Thursday and Friday evenings so that friends 
out of London can put through cheap rate trunk calls, 


In London there will be a mass selline on Hiroshima Day end volunteers 
shoild please vhone Feter Drinkwater or collect supplies as follows: 


5pm - 6.30pm - steps of St. Martin in the Fields, Trafalgar Square. 
6.30 - 8pm - outside Leicester Sq. Underground Stn, by Wndhams Theatre, 
8 pm onwards at CND Vigil near the Cenotaph in Whitehall. 


Do not let Hiroshima Day pass without making som? special effort to 
ensure that it never happens again, 
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To Peace News, 5 Caledonian Koad, London, N.1. 


Please send by return ..+.+.. doz. extra Peace News of Aug, 6th @ 6/~ 
I enclose/ Charge to my account ...... : 3 
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